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Why an Index? 


The Back Pages in this issue 
present the Index to Volume I. Many 
literary and scholarly journals 
publish an index to each volume, 
and we have decided to join their 
number. 

We have two reasons for doing so. 
First, the index allows the casual 
browser to gain some appreciation of 
the breadth and diversity of this 
magazine’s coverage and of the 
dimensions of the year’s effort put 
forth by our seven regular 
contributors. In other words, it 
provides a way to document the 
scope of our Advanced Placement 
English course and the extent to 
which its students have become well 
enough versed in a huge range of 
topics to be able to write about them 
intelligently and, we hope, 
interestingly. Second, we intend 
that the index will allow the copies 
of this journal kept on the shelves of 
the school and town libraries to be 
used as resources for student 
research and writing in the future. 


From now on, the first assignment 
for anyone intending to write on a 
given topic for Text and Context 
will be to look up what we have 
already published in that area. We 
hope also that students in other 
courses will find the back issues of 
the magazine to be a valuable source 
of information, ideas, and 
references for their own research 
and writing. 

The Index was not compiled 
electronically; hence, the inclusion 
of every name, title, or topic, 
involved an editorial decision based 
on one of the two purposes just 
explained. The indexing of material 
from each issue was done as soon as 
possible after its appearance, and 
we hope that, despite the sometimes 
long intervals between indexing 
sessions, we achieved thoroughness 
and consistency in our listings. A 
further explanation of the 
mechanics of the Index and of how it 
might be used is contained in an 
introductory note on page 1017. 


Summertime, when the 
livin’ is easy . . 


The long, slow days of the early 
summer have been enlivened 
somewhat by two sources of 
suspense: expecting the results of 
last May’s A. P. exams and waiting 
to see what would turn up in the 
mailbox from potential faculty 
contributors. 

As to the first, we are still 
enjoying the thrill of anticipation. 
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Since the exams were taken here on 
the second of two possible dates, the 
scores will not arrive until well into 
August, when we will already be 
editing the first number of the next 
volume, which can perhaps provide 
general account of the performance 
of our students. 

The second source of suspense 
has been resolved, but in a way far 
less exciting than the expectation. 
In spite of our having scattered 
abroad many seeds of suggestion, 
and having received in return many 
promises of fruitfulness, the actual 
harvest of faculty contributions to 
this issue of T & C was meager. 

Of course, asking teachers to 
write during their vacation is a bit 
like inviting a long-distance bus 
drivers to take their families on 
cross-country tours for the 
holidays. The Editor, for one, is so 
sick of dealing with words by the 
end of each June that he begins to 
break out in a rash at the sight even 
of the Sunday Times. The fact is 
that most of his own contributions 
to this issue were written long ago 
and, in the case of one poem, far 
away. But not every teacher has a 
chest full of frozen prose entrees 
and desserts that can be thawed out 
and served up in a pinch. 

Necessity being the mother of 
policy, we have decided that, 
instead of mounting one big faculty 
issue, we will instead begin with 
this issue to feature the work of one 
faculty member in each number. 


This time, it’s Mr. Damon Howard, of 
the Social Studies Department, 
whose interests and abilities extend 
in many directions far beyond the 
confines of his teaching specialty. 


Less of us to love... 


In addition to its providing an 
opportunity for some much-needed 
mental relaxation, summertime, we 
have noticed through the years, can 
have a slenderizing effect. It allows 
us to reform our sedentary habits 
and, in forays onto the lawn and into 
the garden for work and play, to 
burn up some of the calories stored 
during the other seasons’ nervous 
coffee-gulping, hurried devouring of 
school lunches, and desultory 
ingesting of rubber chicken at 
celebratory banquets. 

Just as pets come to 
resemble their owners (or is it the 
other way around?) so too do 
periodicals, perhaps, their editors. 
So you will note that the magazine 
this time is thinner than usual and 
without two of its regular features. 
Too busy going to movies to write 
about them, we have omitted “Focus 
on Film,” but are storing up 
material for its revival in the fall. 
Many of our readers too are on 
holiday, so there has been, this past 
month, no “Reader Response.” Yet, 
thanks to our students, who left us a 
legacy of some interesting work, we 
have been able to dish up more than 
merely an index and some warmed- 
Over poetry and fiction. G. V. S. 
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EMILY STEVENS 


EDITH STITT WELL: 


The Woman Behind the Facade 


Dame Edith Sitwell was an English poet, critic, and 
biographer. Dame Edith’s brothers, Sir Osbert and Sir 
Sacheverall Sitwell, were also well-known writers. 
Because of her experimental, often obscure, poetry and 
her eccentric life style, Sitwell became one of the most 
controversial literary personalities of her time. In her 
argumentative writings, Sitwell attacked the low level of 
taste she saw in English society and criticized snobbish 
social attitudes about poetry that put an emphasis on 
patterns of sound and imagery. She continually 
experimented with poetic rhythms and sounds, producing 
poetry that was sometimes harshly dissonant and 
sometimes conventionally beautiful. Sitwell attempted to 
communicate senses rather than describe them and she 
avoided traditional imagery, feeling that it was worn out 
and useless. 

Born in Scarborough on September 7, 1887, Edith 
Sitwell was descended from a line of Norman chiefs who 
reputedly accompanied William the Conqueror. Her 
grandfather was the Earl of Londenborough, and her 
father was the fourth baronet of his line." Her eighteen- 
year-old mother described her as being “exceedingly 
violent” while still in the womb.’ Edith was a trouble to 
her mother from the very beginning. Her mother was 


' Louis Untermeyer, ed., A Treasury of Great Poems (New York: 
Simon and Shuster, 1942), 1142. 
> Edith Sitwell, Taken Care Of (New York: Atheneum, 1965), 3. 
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married against her will, attempted to run away from her 
new husband, was sent back to him by her mother, and, 
frankly, just didn’t like young Edith very much. But as 
Edith grew up, so did her mother, and she got over her 
hatred of the girl. Her father was very eccentric and was 
known about town for talking to himself. 

Edith was, in fact, unpopular with both her parents, 
through no fault of her own. She was in disgrace for 
being a female and for not conforming to her father’s idea 
of feminine beauty.’ Her only friends were her nurse, 
Davis, and her father’s valet, Henry Moat. 

To add to her parents’ disapproval of her was the 
fact that she was quite outspoken as a youth. The following 
dialogue took place between the young Edith and a friend 
of her mother’s and caused such an embarrassment to the 
family that it was still talked about in hushed tones years 
after it occurred. 


“What are you going to be when you are 
grown-up, little E?” Rita asked. 


? 


“A genius,” she replied. 

This simple conversation, which would be considered cute 
and even healthy by most standards, was disgraceful to 
Edith’s family.” (Sitwell 20 ) 

By many critics’ standards, Edith Sitwell did 
become just what she said she would. She penned eruptive 
satires and stinging criticisms involving English society. 
But most successfully, she wrote poetry. Among her most 
well known poems are “Invocation,” “The Sleeping 
Beauty,” “The Hambone and the Heart,” and “Colonel 
Fantock.” One of her finest accomplishments was the 
completion and performance of Facade, a sequence of 
twenty-one poems set to music composed by Sir William 
Walton. It was with this public performance of Facade in 
1923 that Sitwell’s fame was assured. The poems were 
spoken rhythmically to amusing musical accompaniment. 


> Sitwell, 15. 
* Sitwell, 20. 


The poetry that Edith wove into what became Facade was 
influenced by French symbolist poets and combined with 
an elevated version of the free association of Victorian 
nonsense verse.’ Walton and Sitwell were in closer 
collaboration than is usual when poems are set to music 
because William was living with Edith’s two brothers. 
Facade was made into a ballet in 1931.° 

Edith thought some of her poems that make up 
Facade appeared to have “a violent exhilaration, others 
have a veiled melancholy, a sadness masked by gaiety.”’ 
Because she could write poems that were based on rhythm 
and facility in the use of rhymes, it was assumed by many 
critics that she cared nothing for the state of the world and 
for the misery of her fellow man - that she was an 
eccentric fool with no feelings, and was incapable of 
writing anything but poems like those in Facade. 

These accusations were untrue. Sitwell cared greatly 
for both the state of the world and for her fellow man. She 
proved this by writing poems and essays about the horrors 
of war and penning social commentaries about English 
society. People in her time may not have been able to take 
her seriously at first because she was such an eccentric 
woman. She slowly won a respectable audience, but not 
before turning many away from her work simply because 
of her lifestyle and appearance. Early twentieth-century 
England was not ready for such a liberated and flamboyant 
woman. 

Sitwell herself had some ideas on eccentricity. The 
eccentrics, she explained, were not mad at all, but had 
about them a certain pride and innocence.* She believed 
that those who thought of eccentrics as mad were merely 
dull.’ She wrote, “All artists and aristocrats are eccentric 


* Frank Kermode and John Hollander, eds., The Oxford Anthology of 
English Literature (New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), 
Pag a 
* Encyclopedia Americana, 1993 ed., s.v. “Dame Edith Sitwell.” 
" Sitwell, 143. 
* Sean Manley and Susan Belcher, O’ Those Extraordinary Women 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Book Company, 1972), 243. 
* Sitwell, 145. 
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inasmuch as they are the least afraid of the crowd.” She 
justified her own eccentricity by describing it as a “high 
degree of pictorial perfection.”” 

An example of how socially-minded Edith could be is 
the chapter she dedicated to the Second World War in her 
autobiography, Taken Care Of. She was living in Paris at 
the beginning of the war but managed to return to 
England before hostilities began. She was one of the 
millions who suffered the minor restrictions and major 
terrors of the time. At one poetry recital, when she was 
reciting to a group of servicemen, the familiar, heart- 
stopping sound of a bomb was heard overhead. Everyone 
wondered whether they should duck under the tables or 
run for their lives. But Sitwell went on reading and the 
bomb passed them by.” 

After a year of war and a well-deserved hiatus, she 
began to write poetry again. She started to write deeply 
religious poems about the sufferings of Christ. One was 
titled “ The Shadow of Cain” and was directly connected to 
the war. It is about the fission of the world into warring 
particles, destroying and self-destructive. It speaks of the 
second fall of man, ending finally with the last disaster, 
the first symbol of which fell on Hiroshima.” The poem 
came into being when Edith and her brother Osbert were 
on a train going to Brighton, where they were to give a 
reading. Osbert pointed out a description of the immediate 
effect of the bomb on Hiroshima in The Times. The witness 
of the bomb described the explosion as a totem pole of dust 
rising to the sun. Edith thought of totem poles as symbols 
of creation and of regeneration, not destruction. The idea 
for the poem “The Shadow of Cain” was born. The 
following lines relay Sitwell’s thoughts on Hiroshima. 


We did not heed the Cloud in the Heavens shaped like 
the hand 
Of Man... 


'° Sitwell, 154. 
' Encyclopedia Americana, 1993 ed., s.v. “Dame Edith Sitwell.” 
‘Sitwell, 179. 
'* Sitwell, 181. 
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Was broken, the womb from which all life began. 
Then to the murdered Sun a totem pole of dust arose 
in memory of Man. 


Sitwell was also concerned with the snobbish way in 
which the members of the upper class treated each other 
and outsiders. She was disgusted to witness the furor with 
which her childhood friends attempted to “get into 
society.” A particularly meaningful friend to Edith when 
she was a young adult was Helen Rootham. Rootham had 
produced the best translation of Rimbaud’s Les 
IJuminations that Edith had ever seen.” Suddenly, Helen 
became semi-poisoned with money and the need to become 
an important member of society. This angered Edith and 
added to her already strong dislike for the social classes of 
early twentieth-century England. 

Two young men she did not find to have the 
snobbish qualities that most of upper-class England had 
were Roy Campbell and Dylan Thomas. She held both poets 
in the highest regard and is considered to have been their 
tutor and primary influence. Edith considered Campbell to 
be “one of the very few great poets of our time.”” His 
poems are filled with strength and power of movement, yet 
still have extraordinary beauty. 

Sitwell did not meet young Dylan Thomas until after 
he*"began writing) poetry.” She wrote=him °*a > letter 
concerning one of his works, the one she describes as 
beginning with the line: “ A grief ago.” She told Thomas 
that she could not remember when she had been so excited 
by the work of any poet of the younger generation.” She 
wrote: “I know now, without any possibility of doubting it, 
that in you we have a poet from whom real greatness may 
be expected.”” 

Edith wrote Thomas the letter when he was only 
twenty-two, and the pair kept in close contact until 
Thomas’s early and tragic death at age thirty- nine. At 


Me SItWELP aL SG. 
t.Sitwells-1L92: 
'* Sitwell, 198. 
EWE, a 1a 


their first meeting, Sitwell was given the impression that 
Thomas was a man of incredible strength, sturdiness, and 
“superabundant life.” She was enthralled with the 
knowledge that Thomas loved humanity, and had only 
contempt for the cruel and the unkind. In a letter of his 
own, Dylan described what Edith meant to him, even after 
many successful years of writing poetry on his own: 
“ You’re still a great encouragement to me — and always 
will be — and I do appreciate it.”” 

Edith Sitwell wrote in a unique style. She 
experimented with rhythms, rhymes, and sound, often 
producing poetry with many of the same qualities as 
music. She was a master of the art of imagery and could 
paint her audience a vivid picture with her diction. She 
was brilliant with words and her talents ranged from free 
association poems, much like the work of Lewis Carroll and 
Edward Lear, to deeply religious works, to biting political 
and social commentaries. Sitwell spends chapters of her 
autobiography discussing tone, diction, rhythm, and other 
aspects that are important to her poetry. 

One of the numerous examples of her command over 
language to make an intended image clear is from the 
poem “Aubade.” 


Each dull blunt wooden stalactite 
Of rain creaks, hardened by the light 


One can nearly see the “hardness” of the rain when 
it hits the light in the way that Sitwell is trying to convey. 

Another example of Sitwell’s imagery is in the poem 
“Madam Mouse Trots.” In it Sitwell is describing misty 
moon light.. 


Furred is the light 


An example of the free association verse at which 
Sitwell excelled is a selection from Facade: 


'* Sitwell, 200. 
'? Sitwell, 203. 
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When 

Sir 

Beelzebub called for his syllabub in the hotel in Hell 
Where Proserpine fell, 

Blue as the gendarmerie were the waves of the sea, 

( Rocking and shocking the barmaid.) 

Nobody comes to give him his rum but the 

Rim of the sky hippopotamus - glum... 


This kind of adult nonsense is achieved by the jazz- 
like rhythms of a jingle. 

Both the religious and political aspects of Sitwell’s 
writing are best portrayed in “The Shadow of Cain,” 
mentioned previously. 

Sitwell loved poetry, not only writing it, but 
performing it, reading it, and compiling it. She edited The 
Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry. The poetry 
She choose to include in the anthology ranges from the 
earliest pre-Chaucerian lyrics to the British and American 
poets of the 1950’s. In the section that highlights early 
secular and religious poems, she gathered together works 
that rarely share each others’ company, as the publisher’s 
blurb on the dust-jacket put it. Shakespeare commands the 
most space, but Chaucer also is well represented. 

In the sections that involved later poets, Sitwell 
included many of her personal favorites. Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope were her obvious choices for poets whose merit 
deserved inclusion. Also added are American poets she felt 
to be praiseworthy, such as Walt Whitman, Emily 
Dickinson, and Robert Frost. Sitwell did not want herself to 
be included in the anthology, but her publishers overrode 
her objections and printed five of her poems that they felt 
were representative of her work. 

During the postwar era, Sitwell was pronounced a 
Dame Grand Cross of the British Empire by Queen Elizabeth 
II. She also received honorary degrees from Oxford, 
Cambridge, and other prestigious institutions.” She toured 
the United States, reading poetry to great acclaim, even 


°° Janet Teacher, Women of Words (Philadelphia: Courage Books, 
1994), 89. 
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after her popularity began to fade. She remained a 
fascinating public figure, mostly because of her theatrical 
mode of dress and her eccentric lifestyle. 

Yet Edith Sitwell’s real claim to attention is far 
greater: she was one of the most innovative and 
experimental writers of her time. Her poetry both 
entertained and influenced many of her readers. 
Arguably, few other poets have made more of an impact on 
some of the worlds’ finest writers. Her eccentric lifestyle 
and strange dress caused her to stand out from the rest of 
English society at a time when most were attempting to 
blend in. In the end, however, Sitwell had a genuine love 
for poetry which transcended all this. In the introduction 
of the anthology that she edited, she shared with her 
readers a quotation from Robert Frost which she felt best 
expressed the feelings she herself had about poetry: 


“Poetry begins in delight, and ends in wisdom.” 
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Two Poems by DAMON HOWARD 


Tear Jerker 


Questions are Onions 
layers of whys 

each time I ask one 
brings tears to my eyes 


One more layer 

One more skin 

the more I ask 

the more I spin 

is there any way out 
of this fix that I’m in? 


Each new answer brings 
one more doubt 

as to why we’re here 
and what life’s about 


Now the value of learning 
P’ve never questioned a jot 
and over the years 

ve swallowed a lot. 


But of late while I’m eating 
I stop when I chew 

and turn over the onions 

I thought I knew 


And have come to believe 
that in all that I sought 
education’s a barrel of onions 
that refuse to rot 
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Two Terns [Two Turns 


White terns on blue 
passing by 

dip, turn, soar, 

figure eight in the sky 


Fill my mind 

with toughts of you 

and how chance meetings 
change the hue 


Of our lives 

and the years 

that shape our hopes 
fashion fears 


From different winds 
we chanced to meet 
two turns along 
shimmering beach 


Chance enounter 
Carried us away 
before the wind on 
the dock by the bay 


And as two terns 
that dip and glide 
play before 

the ocean wide 


Never question the 
music they dance to 
SO may we learn 
this lesson too — 


We also are dancers 

on the wind 

white terns on blue 

perfection in Nature too 
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JOSEPH MATTHEWS 


ENGLAND’S GALLANT 


WRITING MEN: 
The Poets of the Great War 


World War I was the first war in which educated 
Englishmen took part in large numbers, and no other 
British war had ever created such an impact in literature. 
The poetry of World War I can be put into one of two 
periods: the first, from the outbreak of the war to about 
1916, the time of the Battle of the Somme; and the second, 
from 1916 to the Armistice in 1918.' 

The two periods differ in mood. During the earlier 
period, the poets, along with the mass of the population, 
believed in a simple, heroic vision of a struggle for the 
right, of noble sacrifice for an ideal of patriotism and 
country. As the war dragged on, and dreams of an early 
conclusion to the war faded, the mood changed and 
darkened. The opposing armies changed position by only a 
few miles on either side. The carnage and suffering were 
ceaseless, and, to the soldiers, it became pointless fighting, 
full of horror. During the fighting, a gap developed 
between the British soldiers and the civilians. Soldiers on 
leave found it impossible to make their families and 
friends understand the horrors of their experiences in the 
trenches. The poetry of the second period helped to 
narrow this gap. 

The most well-known poets from the outbreak of the 
war to 1916 include Julian Grenfell and Rupert Brooke. 
' John Lehmann, The English Poets of the First World War (New 
York: Thames and Hudson, 1982), 9. 
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Julian Grenfell, born to an aristocratic family, was a 
professional soldier and was awareded a medal for bravery. 
He was not a poet, but wrote one poem that is still read 
today. “Into Battle,” Grenfell’s sole poem, was written in 
the early months of 1915. The war was young at this point 
and morale was high. “Into Battle” expressed neither 
patriotism nor horror, but the destiny of a fighting man: 


No lead nor steel shall reach him so 
That it be not the Destined Will. . .’ 


His poem also showed a soldier’s companionship with 
nature. Soldiers were away from their families and friends 
for long periods of time, so about the only thing with 
which soldiers could find companionship, besides their 
fellow soldiers, was nature: 


The woodland trees that stand together, 
They stand to him each one a friend; 

They gently speak in the windy weather; 
They guide to valley and ridge’s end. 


Another source of stress upon the soldiers was the fact that 
they could die at any time. Soliders realized that the sunset 
they had witnessed last, or the cigarette they had just 
finished, might well have been their last. Grenfell 
expresses his idea of appreciating every living moment: 


If this be the last song you shall sing, 
Sing well, for you may not sing another... 


Unfortunately, Grenfell never saw his poem published, 
because he died in battle. 

Rupert Brooke was born on August 3, 1887, in 
Rugby, Warwickshire, England. Brooke, a well-born, 
gifted youth, attended King’s College, Cambridge. Unlike 
Grenfell, Brooke produced many poems, influenced by the 
Romanticism of the 1890’s.* The poems he wrote before the 


“Text printed in The Book of Modern British Verse, William Stanly 
Braithwwaite, ed. (Boston: Small, Maynard and Company, 1919), 
156. 

‘Lehmann, 16. 
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war differed a great deal from those he wrote during the 
war. Before the war, his poems were joyful, happy poems, 
some about love, like “The Busy Heart,” or “The Heart,” 
others about life, such as “Sleeping Out: Full Moon.” Then, 
when war broke out, he joined the Royal Navy and his 
poetry changed. 

“The Soldier” was one of Brooke’s first war poems. 
This patriotic piece was written while Brooke was training, 
that is, before he experienced war. It is full of the idea of 
self-sacrifice for the good of one’s country: 


If I should die, think only of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England.* 


After only a short time of war experience, Brooke’s tone 
was Slightly altered. No longer did he talk about dying 
honorably for England. Instead he wrote about the 
seriousness of death in his poem appropriately titled, “The 
Dead”: 


These had seen movement, and heard music; known 

Slumber and Waking; loved; gone proudly friended; 
Felt the quick stir of wonder; sat alone: 

Touched flowers and furs and cheeks. All this ended.’ 


Rupert Brooke died on April 23, 1915 of septicaemia. 
Another poet of the early period, Charles Sorley, 
came from an academic family settled in Cambridge. He 
went to school at Marlborough College, and in 1913 he was 
awarded a scholarship to Oxford. He did not go to Oxford; 
instead, he went to Germany for six months. Although 
Sorley was aware of the dark side of Germany’s culture, he 
gained an admiration for its efficiency and patriotism. 
When war broke out, he realised that the Allied cause was 
just and that it was his business as an Englishman to fight 
for his country. He still had feelings for Germany, 
however, aS can be seen in his sonnet “To Germany,” in 
which he expresses his sympathetic feelings for that 
nation: 
* Text from Collected Poems (London, 1915), 111. 
> Collected Poems, 110. 
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You are blind like us. Your hurt no man designed, 
And no man claimed the conquest of your land.° 


Further, he hoped that relations after the war would be 
good: 


We’ll grasp firm hands and laught at old pain, 
When it is peace. But until peace, the storm 
The darkness and the thunder and the rain. 


“To Germany” was written just after he returned from 
Germany and just before he enlisted. A poem written after 
he had seen some warfare carries a different tone from his 
previous sympathetic sonnet. “When You See Millions of 
the Mouthless Dead,” must have been one of Sorley’s last 
poems.’ 


Give them not praise. For, deaf, how should they know 
Nor tears. Their blind eyes see not your tears flow. 
Nor honor. It is easy to be dead. 


These few lines of Sorley’s “When You See Millions of the 
Mouthless Dead,” seem to show that Sorley wondered why 
one should praise, cry for, or honor a dead person. They 
are dead, and praise, honor, or tears will not change a 
thing. It seem that Sorley might have been questioning 
the heroic, patrioitic idea of dying for one’s country. It is 
easy for a soldier to say that he will give his life for his 
country while at home preparing for war, but when he 
sees the carnage and death, it does not appear to be as 
honorable as expected. Sorley himself died at the age of 
twenty in the Battle of Loos. 

By 1916 hopes for an early, decisive victory were 
gone. The soldiers, German and Allied, became merely 
numbers that could be expended. The new strategy of the 
war was to send large-scale, unorganized attacks. Officials 
were trying to win with large quantities of soldiers instead 
of with quality. The trench warfare was brutal on the 
minds of the young soldiers. The life expectancy of these 
men was a matter of weeks. At this time the gap between 


* Text in Lehmann, 30. 
~ Lehmann, 30. 
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the soldiers and the civilians back home was growing. 
People at home could not even begin to imagine what was 
really happening on the war front. 

It is said that the Battle of the Somme was the point 
in the war when the poetry turned from patriotic 
enthusiasm for a just cause to an attitude almost of hatred 
toward the military officials for not stopping the war. In 
the Battle of the Somme the casualities were astonishing: 
the British lost approximately 410,000 men; the French, 
190,000; the Germans, half a million. It was an indecisive 
battle with neither side gaining anything. From this point 
on, poets like Siegfried Sassoon and Wilfred Owen wrote 
poems that were meant to be read by the English citizens to 
make them aware of the horrors that were going on. 
Poems were no longer about patriotic feelings. 

Siegfried Sassoon, born in 1886, came from an 
aristocratic family. He was educated at Marlborough and 
Cambridge. He was more interested in the outdoors than in 
his schooling when he was young. Soon after war broke 
out, he was given a commission in the Special Reserves and 
sent to France. Sassoon had begun writing poetry when he 
was a boy. His first wartime poems, written before he 
became a seasoned warrior, express his love for his 
country, his belief in England’s cause, and a sense of 
fighting for his country. These attitudes can be seen in 
“Absolution”: 


War is our scourge: yet war has made us wise, 
And fighting for freedom, we are free... 


We are the happy legion, for we know 
Time’s but a golden wind that shakes the grass.. .* 


In this poem, written early on, “We are a happy legion” 
and “fighting for our freedom, we are free,” carry a 
patriotic mood that is found in many early war poems. Also 
characteristic of early war poems is his thinking about 
victory, evident in “France”: 


Hearing such harmonies as might 
Only from heaven be downward wafted — 
* Text in Collected Poems (New York: Viking Press, 1949), 11. 
OLE 


Voices of victory and delight... 


The idea of victory and patriotism quickly changed to 
survival and horror, especially after the Battle of the 
Somme. After experiencing the war, Sassoon felt that the 
truth about the soldier’s life in the trenches should be 
recorded. He wrote poems deliberately to make the English 
citizens aware of the true horrors that were taking place, 
as in his poem, “Does It Matter?”, in which each stanza 
starts with the following lines: 


Does it matter? — losing your legs?... 
Does it matter? — losing your sight?... 
Do they matter? — those dreams from the pit?” 


In this poem Sassoon is pointing out that a person 
cannot understand what it is like to lose something until 
he has lost it himself. One man cannot tell how much pain 
another man is going through after losing a leg unless he 
himself has lost a leg. Just so, a person cannot tell how 
much suffering a front-line soldier is going through 
unless he has experienced front-line fighting at first 
hand. 

Another poem written to get the attention of the 
home-front audience was “Counter-Attack,” which uses 
graphic description to get the message across: 


The place was rotten with dead; green clumsy legs 
High-booted, sprawled and gravelled along the saps; 
And trunks, face downward in the sucking mud.. .’° 


In 1917, after writing his first book of war poems, 
The Old Huntsman, Sassoon thought that the war could be 
resolved, seeing that neither side had anything to gain. 
His disagreement with the war led him to write a letter of 
defiance and revolt to his commanding officer. In this 
letter Sassoon made many strong comments: “I believe this 
War, on which I entered as a war of defense and liberation, 
has now become a war of aggression and conquest,” and “I 
have seen and endured the suffering of the troops, and I 


» Collected Poems, 76. 
'° Collected Poems, 68. 
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can no longer be a party to prolong these sufferings for 
ends which I believe to be evil and unjust.” Sassoon was 
not court-martialed for this letters, as he expected; instead 
he was sent to a shell-shock hospital where he met Wilfred 
Owen. 

Wilfred Owen was born in March, 1893, at Oswestry 
in Shropshire. He was not as well educated as his many of 
his fellow war poets, but he enjoyed writing poetry. When 
the war started, Owen fought with the Lancashire Fusiliers. 
He was wounded three times in 1917 and hospitalized. He 
was sent back into battle in the late summer of 1918. A 
week before the Armistice, he was killed trying to get his 
men across the Sambre Canal. 

Like Sassoon, Owen wrote so that people would know 
what was really going on and, hopefully, to get people to 
stop it. The subject of all his war poems was the pitifulness 
of war. This ran directly counter to the classical teaching 
that warfare could be noble and beautiful. In “Dulce et 
Decorem Est” he gave a graphic description of a gas attack 
and then ended: 


My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 
To children ardent for some desperate glory, 

The old lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro patria morl.’’ 


Owen’s most famous and most anthologized poem is 
“Strange Meetings,” about the meeting, in a dream or after 
death, between an English soldier and a German solider 
whom he had killed: “By his dead smile, I knew we stood in 
hell.” * 

The English poets of World War I not only served 
their country by fighting, but also by writing. Their 
poems brought the citizens an awareness of the war’s 
horrors which they might never have found if it were not 
for the war poets. 


'' Text from Michael Meyer, ed., The Bedford Introduction to 
Literature, 4th Edition (Boston: St. Martin’s Press, 1996), 660-61. 
'* Quoted in Lehmann, 56. 
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CHRISTINA HANNON 


THE POSTER WAR: 


Graphic Propaganda in World War | 


Before a war, propaganda is a substitute for physical 
violence, but during a war, it is a supplement to physical 
violence. War is the condition that exists when a group 
feels its vital interests are at stake and seeks to impose its 
control on a rival group through the use of overt force.’ 
According to Jacques Ellul, “Propaganda is the expression 
of opinions or actions carried out deliberately by 
individuals or groups with a view to influencing the 
opinions or actions of other individuals or groups for 
predetermined ends and through psychological 
manipulations.”* The more propaganda there is, the more 
the public wants, an effect for which propagandists use 
the term “snowballing.” 

In war, propaganda is an attempt to win victory 
with a minimum of physical expense. It is thought of as 
being misleading and false because many facts are often 
distorted. F. C. Bartlett states that the goal of propaganda is 
not “to increase political understanding of events, but to 
obtain results through action.”* The intention of the 
propagandist is to persuade his audience to develop the 
attitude or take the action he or she wishes. All 
propaganda is used with a concern for effectiveness, just 
as Goebbels said: “We do not talk to say something, but to 


' Academic American Encyclopedia, 1989 ed., s.v. “War,” by Major 
John T. Alger. 
* Propaganda : The Formation of Men’s Attitudes (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1965), xii. 
* Quoted in Ellul, x. 
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obtain a certain effect. 

In times of war, all possible means are used to 
demoralize the enemy, including propaganda. From the 
start of World War I, both German and British 
propagandists worked hard to win support among various 
populations. Beginning in 1914, Germany brought out 
large-circulation newspapers such as La Gazette des 
Ardennes, Gazet van Brussel, and the Antwerpsche 
Tydingen. These newspapers circulated throughout 
various countries and some even reached the enemy. The 
government of France knew what was Said in the Gazette 
des Ardennes, and it provoked political disputes. The 
German newspapers claimed to show how France put up 
with huge losses for England’s benefit, while England did 
little, a claim which fostered French suspicion of England. 

The French also circulated newspapers behind 
German lines. The French-edited newspaper Die Feldpost 
played up German responsibility for the war, the Kaiser’s 
atrocities in Belgium, and U-boat warfare.’ 

The Americans, on the other hand, were more 
elaborate in their #technique, when their pilots gor 
involved at the end of the war, than the French or 
Germans. The pilots distributed a sheet highly illustrative 
of American techniques containing the questions: Would 
Germany ever be as strong as in July, 1914? Were 
Germany’s enemies becoming more or less powerful? Had 
the terrible losses of 1918 brought victory any closer, as 
promised by the German leaders? Did they have faith in 
ultimate victory? Were they ready to die in a hopeless 
cause? This sheet of paper was accompanied by a postcard 
exactly similar to those of the German army. The postcards 
were for German prisoners to fill out and give to the 
American officer that interrogated them so that it could be 
sent to the prisoner’s family. On the other side of the post 
card was the statement: “Do not worry. The War is over for 
me. The American army gives its prisoners the same 
rations as its own men — meat, white bread, potatoes, 


* Quoted in Ellul, p.x. 
’ Marc Ferro, The Great War, 1914-1918 (London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1973), 111. 
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beans, plums, coffee, butter, and tobacco.”” The Americans 
liked to show their appropriate treatment of prisoners. 

In propaganda against enemies no lie is too great, 
and no distortion is too bizarre. Posters were probably 
more successful in helping to maintain the dislike and fear 
of the enemy, in deepening the essential division between 
“us” and “them,” than any other means of propaganda. By 
the 1890’s poster designers had learned how to convey 
messages in a manner that spoke clearly and was easily 
understood even from a distance. There were many poster 
designers who made modern posters into a significant 
aesthetic and social force, but most created propaganda 
posters between 1914 and 1918, during World War I. The 
posters of a few of these artists even showed up in the flood 
of violent posters after the outbreak of the second and 
more destructive world war in 1939. 

In 1914 propaganda called on men to lay down their 
lives for their country, but most remained silent on the 
war’s economic causes, for which they would not have 
fought. Propaganda has such a ability to effect 
psychological transformations and such an impact on the 
very core of a man that it inevitably has military force 
when used by a government and directed to the outside 
world. War did not come out of nowhere in 1914 but was 
brought about by developments that reached far back into 
the preceding century. On the other hand, the posters 
with which every belligerent state appealed for men and 
money, denounced the enemy, and tried to maintain 
morale did come out of nowhere.’ 

Posters of all warring nations revealed signs that 
the first sweep of public enthusiasm was being replaced by 
a more sober resolve to back one’s soldiers in a conflict 
that was not likely to end in quick victory.* The posters of 
the first year of the war reflect and are themselves the 
product of this shifting mood. In August, 1914, every 
major European power was ready for war, as their advance 


Ferro, Te. 

* Beth Irwin Lewis, Paul Paret, and Peter Paret, Persuasive Images 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 2. 

* Lewis, 10. 
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to the frontiers and beyond proceeded with relative 
efficiency. By 1915, there was centrally-guided 
propaganda in every country expressing reasonably well- 
defined programs of persuasion. French and German 
posters preferred to stress the determination, heroism, and 
suffering of their troops, while the British posters played 
up the need for men and resources to defeat an inhuman 
enemy. 

Within days after the war began, reports of German 
atrocities appeared in the press. A pronounced sexual 
motif underlay accusations that not only treaties but also 
standards of common decency were being violated. 
Already charged with eating babies and impaling them on 
spikes, the Germans were supposed to have laughingly cut 
off the hands of their mothers. There were posters that 
showed this madness and also others that showed women 
and girls as the victims of German aggression being 
attacked, raped, mutilated, and killed. Accusations of 
assault on women by German soldiers reinforced and 
helped explain the German government’s alleged assault 
on international law.’ 

Great Britain and the United States resorted to 
atrocity propaganda for enlistment purposes more 
frequently than did France. French posters only rarely 
employed atrocity themes, but instead tended to treat the 
enemy with ridicule. But the atrocity posters very likely 
helped the war effort. Germans never learned to defend 
themselves effectively against the accusation of being 
Huns because they found it incomprehensible. 

Images of the enemy did not play a major role in the 
German posters of World War I as they did in those of other 
countries. In fact, Hitler and Goebbels were convinced 
that German propaganda in World War I had been tame and 
inept, and they saw to it that in World War II Germany used 
the atrocity theme with a virulence that outdid even the 
vulgar horrors of British and American posters between 
1914 and 1918. The first true German equivalents of Allied 
horror propaganda did not appear until the war was lost, 
when French soldiers were shown ravishing German 


> Lewis, 20. 
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women. 

As the war went on, posters increasingly depicted 
combat. Posters treated combat symbolically, as a setting 
for symbols like patron saints, heraldic beasts, or female 
representations of the nation. Posters reminded people of 
their patriotic duty and demonstrated that the hardships of 
life at home could not compare with the conditions under 
which one’s soldiers fought and too often died. Yet posters 
seldom succeeded in being a representation of reality, 
since many of them were designed by men who lacked 
personal experience of war. The men and women who 
designed the posters had little or no knowledge of the hard 
living conditions and exposure to extreme danger that the 
soldiers had to live with. 

Some designers managed to convey a portion of the 
truth, but a combat theme generally remained on the 
surface of their subject. These designers had actually 
spoken to a few soldiers to discover what a trench looked 
like, what was the effect of shelling on a village or a clump 
of trees, or what was the impact of battle on those who had 
Survived. 

French posters often emphasized traits that were 
part of French self-image: individualism, quickness, and 
enthusiasm. German posters, however, hardly ever 
presented the soldiers as conquerors, presenting them 
instead as guardians who held back the almost 
overwhelmingly powerful enemies that surrounded their 
country. As the war went on, German posters added a note 
of sadness, even tragedy, to the determined expression on 
the faces of their soldiers. Only American posters still 
retained self-images of demonstrative self-confidence. 

The heroic image of masculinity was an essential 
ingredient in the posters of all the warring powers. 
Posters appealed to idealized masculine traits as men were 
urged to show their sportsmanship, to fight for the honor 
of women, and to demonstrate their toughness in the 
ultimate test of courage. The posters showed that those 
who did not march off into war were cowards. Women 
were symbols of the nation and beckoned young men to 
follow their call; they taunted men to prove their 
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manliness. An example of this was a poster that pictured a 
destroyed building with a woman standing in front 
holding a child. The words on the poster were as follows: 
“Men of Britain! Will you stand this? 78 Women and 
Children were killed and 228 Women and Children were 
wounded by the German raiders! ENLIST NOW!”” 

Eventually the war began to demand more resources 
than had been expected and there was a need to raise 
money. It has been estimated that war loans covered more 
than sixty percent of the direct costs of the war in 
Germany. Poster designers linked money to combat in 
order to present the military importance of the funds 
raised by loans. They helped not only to raise money, but 
also to regulate the economy and limit inflation. War loan 
posters accounted for the biggest production of posters 
during the war. “YOU BUY WAR BONDS, WE DID OUR BIT” 
was written on a poster with two soldiers pictured 
underneath.” Another example was: “Feed the guns with 
WAR BONDS and help to end the war.”” These posters 
showed people an opportunity to aid the war effort 
directly, made those feel guilty who did not fight, raised 
sexual themes, and argued that the buyer of war bonds 
helped to speed up the end of the war. 

None of the belligerent countries were ready for the 
massive need for resources, and all had to produce the 
needed food and supplies. Posters were exploited 
everywhere to create a bond between the civilian societies 
and the forces in the field. Food posters were put up to 
persuade the public to produce and save. An example of 
this was a poster which pictured a seaman and said, “We 
risk our lives to bring you food. It’s up to you not to waste 
it.” It was a reminder of the high toll taken by German 
submarines on British merchant ships. 

Posters that appeared as the war drew near its end 
appealed for money to help prisoners in enemy hands and 
to care for the sick and wounded. France and Belgium 


+ IS, es 
'! Lewis, 69. 
'* Lewis, 76. 
'* Lewis, 87. 
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made posters showing the need for money to help finance 
the reconstruction of areas destroyed by the war. Coins 
were depicted in posters as actual elements used in battle. 
One poster read, “Lend your five shillings to your country 
and CRUSH THE GERMANS.” Pictured was a German soldier 
being crushed by a giant coin.” 

New posters were made to celebrate victory, 
welcome back returning soldiers, and call for days of 
mourning and remembrance for all those who had died. 
Posters were made with such lines as “Heroes back from 
the front! Your country greets you!”” For those countries 
which suffered military defeat, posters became a weapon 
of revolution or political combat. In the end, posters had 
turned from representing society as a whole to being an 
expression of divisiveness. 

According to Jacques Ellul, propaganda is now more 
dangerous to mankind than any of the other advertised 
threats. Modern propaganda operates with many types ol 
truth: half truth, limited truth, and truth out of context.’ 
Today propaganda has long disdained the ridiculous lies of 
the past and the outmoded forms of propaganda used in the 
“poster war” Of 1914-1918. But propaganda is still alive in 
far more sophisticated forms, spread abroad by far more 
pervasive and persuasive media. 


'* Lewis, 77. 
'* Lewis, 90. 
Eo 
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Two Poems by G. V. SIMMONS 


",.. AS WILL AND IMAGINATION" 


A poem is the act of a shaper 

Finding what will suffice, 

The futile grandiloquence 

Of the thinking reed, 

The fragile grandiosity of the ever-useless 
Passion that endures. 


There, on the table, lie the fragments 
Of a form, a potency, a soul, 

Resolved into elements, yet unresolved: 
A poem, a painting, a school, a gesture, 
Interrupted by the impudence 

Of an ungrateful son. 


The impotent geometer begs the brutal soldiers 
To mind the perfect figures on the petalled floor; 
The figures of his body, or his brain, 

They may disturb; 

Accidental and imperfect, 

Their fulfillment is their passing. 


But where mind and matter marry — 

O holy thalamium — 

There is the awfullest objective, 

Even in the wild dance of the puny human, 
Like the planes of a crystal caught 

In the hard light of the silent winter stars. 


SO we pronounce the ecstasies 

Of the mind eternal, 

The buds of an unfettered future 
That flower in the traces of a past. 
And the present is a figment 

Of the sovereign will. 


Middleborough, 1987 
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META-METAPHYSICS 
or, After Nit-Picking 


Shall we not leave off our riddling 

till we ourselves le riddled 

by the probing worm? 

And so, my friends, let me affirm 

I am against presbyterial incantations 
that conjure up for conversations 
Thomas, Torquemada, and Johannes Capistran. 
My style -- the plain style, plain talk: 

the high-hatted Puritans did it better; 
they learned to crawl before they walked, 
captured the categorical in their fists, 
and left the lofty, grey transcendent 

to shrivel in its shell of stars. 


I get annoyed with hymns to being 

and with the music of the spheres. 

One would have thought 

that all these years had taught 

us upper apes to keep our noses to the earth, 
and, if not to the grindstone, 

then firmly to the chopping-block. 

We were not made, me and you, 

to riddle heaven with our questions, 
expecting for an answer more than blue. 


To peel the skin of the pained onion, 
that is my kind of exploring. 

And do not call it perverse forgetfulness 
or plain ignoring. 

There is more to an onion 

than wets the eye. 

There is, in its heartmeat, 

the unspoken why, 

the which, like the late great God, 

is its own best reply. 


Pullach, Isartal, 1966 
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DAMON HOWARD 


AN AMERICAN MERCURY? 


Suggested Links of an Ancient Mediterranean 
Merchant/Priest Trading Class to 
Legends of an Eagle/Snake Ruling Deity 
Among Amerindian Cultures 


The notion occurred to me recently while reading a 
short’ piece *fronr nro." Orr, VOLUME: 22 9 ba ta ne 
Merchant Fleet of Ancient Iberia” by Dr. Barry Fell,’ that 
the recurring theme of a bringer to the New World of an 
eagle-snake culture might well have been borrowed from 
periodic contacts with Old World traders who had as their 
patron Mercury, the winged god usually shown carrying 
or associated with a caduceus, a snake-entwined cross. 

In the article Fell, after studying 2,200 ancient coins 
of Spain, reports having found remarkable evidence that 
the greatest shipbuilding and maritime trade took place, 
not along the Atlantic coastal region where it would have 
been expected, but was centered around the length of the 
Ebro River on the northeast coast of Spain. What was 
controversial was that Ullastret, one of the cluster of towns 
in the region, was found by archaeologists to contain the 
remains of ancient maize storage silos, suggesting trade 
contacts with the Americas perhaps as early as 195 B. C. 
according to the latest test dating. 

A number of these antique Iberic coins show the 
prows of ships being crowned with wreaths by the 
protector god of merchants, Mercury (fig. 1, p. 995). The 
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origin of this god goes back to ancient Egypt and an 
annual religious ritual that commemorated the ending of 
the old year and the birth of the new. The ancient priest 
class learned to watch for the dog star, Sirius, in its cluster 
on the eastern horizon, which, like the terrier guardian at 
one’s door warning of any danger, warned the people 
when the impending Nile flooding was to occur. The 
priests, who sometimes wore the headdress of a dog, would 
hold a cross-shaped instrument up to the eastern night 
horizon and, when the dog Star rose to the cross piece on a 
particular night, would warn the populace to move out of 
the floodplain, since the rising of the Nile would begin 
within days. 

bP Macleany im an™ early workcon the’ Celtic 
languages, attempted to explain the evolution of all the 
letters of what he called the first language, Gaelic. From 
his derivation of sacred letter origins, MacLean concluded 
that these priests were given the name Esculap, which is: 
esh (man); cu, oc, ak, og (dog); I, el (lion — sun/water 
connotations from the month the flood state begins); fa, ab, 
ap (snake). According to MacLean, this priest-dog 
guardian man warned of the dying of the old year 
signified by the temporarily destructive inundation of the 
Nile’s waters during the months of July and August. 
Under the sign Leo, the lion came to have both sacred solar 
and water associations. Contemporaneously, the coming of 
the new year, with the gift of the stored waters and silt left 
behind by the receding floodwater, was represented by the 
snake, which symbolically dies by shedding its skin and 
seems to be reborn. 

Another significance of snakes associated with the 
positive/negative aspects of water is given by Chaman 
Lal. ° He stated that serpents in both the Old World and the 
New represented deities that controlled the water forces of 
both earth and sky. The presence of mean-spirited, 
irritated snakes during both positive (monsoon and Nile) 
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and destructive (typhoon) types of flooding is seen as 
evidence of their association with an influence over 
Earth’s waters and establishes the reason for serpent 
propitiation. 

Sirius, the dog star, also came to be associated with 
the letter “T,” as well as with its following derivatives: (au, 
teut, tuaath, tot, tit, thoth, etc. This bright warning star 
may have been viewed by the ancients as a deity of 
fecundity and generation. The sacred number Forty, 
which shows up so often in both the Old and New 
Testaments and other Western literature, was held sacred 
because it signified the number of days from the onset of 
the Nile’s flooding to its peak and subsequent receding — a 
sacred interval between the dying of the old year and the 
Start of the new. 

Ancient Egyptians probably associated the increased 
sighting of snakes in their desert region with fecundity, 
rebirth, and resurrection. This may be the reason why 
there were strong solar-serpent connections related to the 
sun’s daily and seasonal resurrective powers as 
symbolically shown by a circular snake depicted 
swallowing its tail. The measurement cross of Sirius, called 
a caduceus, originally a circle on top of a cross, was 
thought to have been invented by Thoth. This emblem 
came to have associations of deliverance from evil, stood 
for eternal life, and was often placed, even later, as 
Mercury’s wand, around the necks of sick persons. 

That a class of priest-astrologers began to assume 
the insignia of the caduceus, possibly a swastika, with its 
later-added double entwined snakes, seems evident from 
the Bible. MacLean wrote that it would appear that Joseph 
was made to assume these Official signs by Pharaoh. “Wot 
ye not,” says he, “that such a man as I can certainly 
divine?” Joseph’s words in Hebrew are nchsh, inchsh, or 
“the serpent twice told”; in a consecutive sense, a prophet. 
MacLean furthers states that his own Scottish (druidic?) 
ancestors in Fife also bore the same insignia on their cups 
and on their persons as tattoos. 

Returning to the terms Esculap (Roman, Fsculapius) 
and its first two combined letter meanings: esh (man), cu 
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(dog), the term eshcu, the reverse, cuesh (cush), and their 
derivatives Scuthi (Scottish?), Cuthites, Cutheans, 
Kumerians — all became associated with the worship of the 
man-dog-snake and its guardian and protective powers to 
deliver one from danger of evil when one was ending one 
venture and Starting another. 

It is my hypothesis that merchants of the ancient 
world originally may have been a royally-protected caste 
of merchant-priests (anochesh’ anubes, or dog or snake 
river men) who at first controlled the river trade, then 
later searched the wide seas in quest of scarce metals such 
as copper, tin, and gold. Their ability to read the stars 
marking seasonal rituals made them, quite logically, early 
experts in celestial navigation who could direct and return 
sea-going trade. 

It is interesting to note that two very powerful 
trading kingdoms, which served as middle-men in ancient 
world trade, had names derived from cush. The kingdom of 
Kush, south of Egypt, serving the Mediterranean-Indian 
Ocean sea-land trade (c. 1100 B.C. - A.D. 400) and the central 
Asian kingdom, Kushana, in the Afghanistan/India 
region, which controlled the silk route trade during the 
period°of thesPax Komana) (c¢o27° B.»C: -rA. D187); The 
Hebrew word for merchant, cachar, and its close 
pronunciation to cush also suggests a linkage between 
traders and dog-snake Esculapius worship. Lal, in Hindu 
America, while making his case for early India’s impact on 
the nascent Egyptian culture, states that the temple of 
Saggara, Egypt, was named after the scion patriarch in the 
Ramayana called Sagara, whose son, the great sea-king 
Kushala, had “60,000 sons,” who were so many mariners. 

Returning to word forms and their offshoots, 
evidence suggests that the following words: esculap, 
anubes, anoches, cush, and kan all relate in some fashion 
to a priest and/or merchant class connected to the worship 
of dog/snakes and the protective and resurrective powers 
that they were believed to embody. Interestingly, the 
Hebrew word for priest is khan. It is possible also that 
river place-names found around the globe with can/kan 
root stems may indicate the presence of river priest- 
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traders who may have at one time left their titles on these 
regions. 

One final comment on the ancient connotations of 
the snake: Michael Bernet, in the commentary section of 
Biblical Archeological Review, referring to a previous 
article (Nov.-Dec., 1993) entitled, “Whatever Happened to 
the Ammonites?”, made some interesting observations. He 
stated that the Hebrew word nachash does mean “snake,” 
but has quite a few different meanings in its variant vowel 
form changes. It can mean “magic, sorcery, divination,” 
refer to a coppersmith, or just mean a serpent. He further 
says that nachoshet is the word for copper. It is 
interesting to note that in India a Sanskrit word nag or 
nagas, which is close to the Hebrew nach, may possibly 
share a common root. Bernet goes on to state that one of 
his college professors, who had explored the copper 
mining regions of the Sinai and its surroundings, told him 
that the production of copper was seen in the Bronze Age 
as conferring magical powers on the smelter. When the 
smelted copper, bronze, or brass was poured onto the sand, 
it would form a long, sinuous ingot, a metal-brazen snake 
or serpent that became the symbol of his magic. Bernet 
further states that it was not only in Judah, Israel, Ammon, 
Moab, and Edom that copper and its serpent associations 
were assumed to have magical powers. The Greek 
caduceus, with its two brazen serpents, was the symbol of 
Mercury’s power to deliver, and later of the medical 
profession’s power to heal. Bernet’s article concluded by 
Saying that, in Rabbinic Hebrew, nachushstan is the 
serpent of brass that Moses used to impress the Pharaoh’s 
sorcerers; in modern Hebrew, nachushtan means 
“caduceus.”" 

Returning to my thesis, I would suggest that from as 
early as the Bronze Age down to the collapse of the Roman 
Empire, a dynamic Old World merchant/priest (and 
possibly metallurgist) class carried on fairly regular trade 
with the New World. Without doubt, some of these traders 
came to settle and establish outposts of trade and 
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civilization in the Americas, as the legends of Kukulcan 
and Quetzelcoatl suggest. These white-faced bearded “gods” 
were considered eagle-serpent beings, I believe, because 
they were taken for the earthly incarnations of the 
tutelary god, Esculapius/Mercury, whom the merchants 
themselves worshipped to ensure continuous safe passage 
while on their dangerous trans-oceanic voyages of trade. 
The natives, no doubt, heard of this deity from their god- 
like conquerors and may well have seen Mercury’s image 
on traded coins (fig. 2, below) such as those used by the 
trading-center cities along the Ebro in ancient Spain. 

I think it only a matter of time before newly 
revealed evidence links the great Sun-Kings, Zoya-Wano, 
and their lineage buried in the Illinois Burrows Cave 
Complex to descendants of this line of merchant/priests 
who followed the solar serpent (sun) westward across the 
sky to the Americas. One has only to view artifacts coming 
out of this North American “Valley of the Kings” to 
recognize symbols of Anubes, entwined snakes suggestive 
of the caduceus, and other images discussed in this paper.° 

Finally, I would suggest that further research be 
pursued in the American Midwest, near sites of early 
copper mining and in areas where snake mounds have 
been built, to see whether there are place names related to 
the Semitic word for copper, nachash, or nachoshet. In 
Wisconsin, near Wisconsin Rapids, is located the town of 
Nekoosa. It is almost certain that there are other equally 
tantalizing names on the land waiting to be discovered as 
one more piece of the gigantic puzzle that is America’s 
fascinating emerging prehistory. xe 


* Cf. James P. Scherz and Russell E. Burrows, Rock Art Pieces from 
Burrows Cave in Southern Illinois (Marquette, Mich.: Superior 
Heartland, 1991), and Cyclone Covey, “Reflections on Burrows 
Cave,” ISAC Report 8:5 (Nov.-Dec., 1994). 
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THE CURE 


A Modern Folk-Tale | 
by G. V. Simmons 


Once upon a time, long ago and far away in a poor 
little village, there lived a man who had a son whom he 
loved more than his own life. The boy was handsome and 
strong and intelligent, and talented in a thousand ways. 
And there were times when his personality was so radiant 
that everyone who met him liked him immediately, and 
wanted to be in his company, and felt wonderful whenever 
he was around. But, as this boy grew closer to young 
manhood, there came to be other times when this radiance 
was missing, and he seemed to be in pain, and his company 
became a burden, and those who liked him so much became 
worried and sad over him. 

Eventually his father and friends concluded that he 
must have a mysterious illness which was eating away at 
him and sapping his life. But, when it was suggested to 
him that he might be ill, the boy refused to admit it, 
though he himself had secretly also thought so. But he was 
afraid of being ill, and he was apprehensive about what 
might be required as a treatment. Now the quality of 
medicine in this little village was primitive, and many 
people died as a result, so no one could deny that the boy 
had reason not to trust the doctors. And so attacks of the 
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illness came, and then let up for a time, but the people who 
knew him could see that it was growing worse, and the boy 
secretly became more afraid of it. 

One day his father, who was by this time beside 
himself with worry about his son's condition, had to go on 
business to the big city, and he took the occasion to consult 
with a famous specialist. After he had described his son's 
symptoms in great detail, the specialist shook his head 
gravely. "Yes," he said, "the situation is very serious and 
could become fatal if treatment is not started soon." 

The father sobbed at these words. "Oh, my son, my 
dearest son! I cannot bear to lose him! And besides, the 
village — it needs him so much! My son has always shown 
great promise, and has even expressed an interest in 
becoming a doctor like you. We are good, hard-working, 
honest people in our village, but we have so many needs, 
and we are such a prey to charlatans. But, whatever he 
might become, there are things he could do in the village 
no one else could ever do there. And the people would trust 
him because he is one of our own. But most of all, we need 
him because we are so poor." 

"I know," sighed the doctor a little guiltily, "that is 
why, usually, famous specialists are found only in the big 
city." 

“What are we to do? Is there no hope, then?" 

"Don't despair," the specialist said, placing a 
reassuring hand on the father's heaving shoulder. "This 
illness is nearly always mortal if not checked in time, but 
the rate of cure is high for those who undergo the 
treatment, even though we don't understand everything 
about the disease. Yet I cannot emphasize too strongly that 
your son must be persuaded to undergo the course of 
treatment at once. With every passing day the illness will 
continue to eat away, making the chances of a cure 
proportionately smaller." 

"Oh, my son!" sobbed the father again. 

"What's the matter?" asked the doctor, a little 
annoyed that his reassurances had not helped. "I told you 
that the rate of cure is high, and you seem to have come to 
consult me just in the nick of time." 
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"But my son will never agree to take the cure! A 
good deal of the time, he will not even admit to being sick. 
Sometimes the pain goes away, and he tries to forget it. 
Sometimes it is there, but you can see him gritting his 
teeth and bearing it, putting up a brave front. And 
sometimes, when it has him doubled over at the supper 
table, or when he cannot get out of bed, he claims it is only 
indigestion or temporary exhaustion. A couple times he 
has been on the verge of giving in and seeing a local 
doctor, but I think he is afraid of it, and he changes his 
mind. I know him, he will never take the cure." 

"But surely, you can convince him of it. You must. 
It is the only chance," the specialist insisted. 

"It's hopeless. I have tried so often." 

"Then others must — his friends." 

The father wrung his hands. "That's no use either. 
They all like him so much; they enjoy being with him, and 
they are afraid to lose his friendship. You know, it isn't 
just that he's afraid of being ill; for a fine, handsome, 
talented boy like him, always so healthy-looking before, it 
is humiliating to be ill as well as frightening. Yes, that 
may be it as much as anything else." 

"But you must go back and try. If you do not, you 
will lose him. If you do try, but fail to convince him, the 
outcome will be the same — it will not be worse. But it will 
be better, in a sense, because if you had not tried to help 
him, with all your might, again and again, you could never 
forgive yourself, and you would be lost too. So go back and 
be your most eloquent, against all the odds. As I have said, 
it is the only chance." The specialist took out his notebook 
and began to write. 

Wiping his eyes, the father nodded agreement. 
Then an idea flickered in his brain. "Will you come down 
to the village and administer the cure yourself? Of course, 
you'd have to, since you are the one who knows how." 

"No, I'm sorry, I'm afraid I can't leave here. My 
practice is very busy and even the traveling time, let alone 
my time with your son, would be too great. I have many 
demanding patients here, and they expect me to be at their 
call. Besides, you could not possibly pay the bill. No, I will 
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give you directions and you will have to try to administer 
the cure yourself. It should not be too difficult for you. If 
you carefully follow the directions I am setting down here, 
you will need only patience and courage." The doctor 
continued his writing. 

"But why not just once — I can pay for that, even if I 
have to go into debt. You could see him to make sure of 
your diagnosis." The father's voice was filled with hope 
and urgency. 

"No, based on your very complete description of his 
symptoms, I am as sure of the diagnosis as I could ever be. 
Of course, one is never completely sure, but one has to 
decide and prescribe prudently in any case. I could not be 
more certain of my diagnosis even if I examined your son 
personally." The doctor was not looking up; he was 
scribbling furiously, nervously. 

The father thought he detected an undercurrent of 
insincerity in the voice and manner. He thought twice 
about trusting this doctor who was too greedy to take the 
chance of losing some money by seeing his son. He was 
almost on the point of shaking the man's hand and 
leaving. But, after all, he was the most famous specialist, 
and most of his patients did, in fact, recover. Perhaps it 
was possible for him to be a greedy man and a good doctor 
at the same time. In any case, to whom else was he to turn? 

"But he would listen to you, I think, if he were told 
you are a famous specialist. Yes, he would believe you and 
Obey you. You know, he's at the age where it seems 
demeaning to him to obey me. That is another difficulty. 
And he will certainly not obey his mother. That would 
seem even more demeaning, and in any case, she does not 
believe in doctors. Sometimes I think his mother does not 
even believe in illness. Perhaps that's where he gets some 
of his own resistance. Anyway, please come. Without you, 
I cannot believe there is much chance. He may even think 
I am making all this up — about seeing you, and getting the 
directions for the treatment. He might even accuse me of 
paying someone to write them out to look like a doctor did 
it. You must come!” 

"T understand your feelings, 
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tore a couple pages from his notebook, folded them 
carefully, and handed them to the father, "but I have 
already told you that it is impossible. You must either 
attempt to convince him to accept the treatment and then 
administer it yourself, or you must let things take their 
course. Under no circumstances am I free to attend him." 

Again the mistrust and resentment welled up in the 
father's heart. So it was with all those famous specialists! 
But he took the pages, folded them yet again, put them in 
his pocket, and groped for his wallet. 

"Never mind," said the specialist. "You have really 
used very little of my time, and besides, a patient broke his 
appointment with me for this hour. He will pay for it 
anyway; he knows that. Sometimes, in my specialty, the 
treatments are so painful and arduous that I must use that 
incentive to keep people coming for them rather than 
backing out in dread at the last minute. Later, when they 
are less under the sway of fear, they usually make another 
appointment and keep it. I am more than happy to help 
you free of charge." ' 

"Oh, thank you," the father said, already feeling a 
bit ashamed of himself for so harshly judging the doctor. 

"Don't mention it. I must tell you, though, before 
you leave, that convincing your son to begin the treatment 
is only half the battle. The treatments are strong, they are 
exhausting, they are painful. He will realize that even as 
you describe them. And then, once he starts, he will be 
sorely tempted to give them up, just as my patients are 
often tempted not to come back here. 

"TIT must also warn you that, for a while, the illness 
will appear to have worsened. That is often the case with 
remedies — at first they exaggerate the symptoms, as if to 
drive the underlying agent of the disease into the open, 
then drive it out of the system entirely. The cure of 
certain skin ailments follows a precisely similar course, 
and the initial results can be so disfiguring temporarily 
that the patient gives the treatments up because he would 
rather look moderately bad forever than downright 
loathsome for a while. Of course, that is a short-sighted 
and terrible mistake, but many vain people with such 
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ailments make it. So you see, you have your work cut out 
for you. 

"Finally, I would strongly recommend that you 
yourself not read the directions for the treatment until 
after you have succeeded in convincing your son that he is 
ill and must submit to them. Their severity might 
otherwise discourage both of you from the start. But you 
must remember, if you do convince him to go through with 
the treatments, the prospect of a cure is almost certain. 
Good luck." 

The doctor's hand was out for a handshake. For a 
moment payment once again flashed through the father's 
mind, and he began reaching for his wallet. But the doctor 
shook his head. Relieved, the father heartily shook hands 
and departed. 


Out on the road, the father was tempted to unfold the 
instructions for the cure and read them, but he resisted. 
He knew that the doctor was probably right: if he knew in 
advance what his son would have to go through, he might 
no longer want to convince him even that he was ill and in 
need of treatment. He thought of all the times in the past 
when his son had needed discipline and he could not bear 
to administer it because he could not bring himself to hurt 
him. Perhaps if he had been more often able to face 
inflicting punishment, the boy would not now be so 
stubborn, or so easily humiliated, or so afraid of the 
predictable pain of the cure that he preferred the less 
certain and less predictable pain of his disease. And so the 
father decided not to read the instructions until he had 
convinced his son that he was very ill and would not 
survive without the treatment. Then the two of them 
together could learn of its terrible nature at the same time. 

But when should he broach the subject in the first 
place? If his son were feeling well when he got home, he 
would certainly not be very open to being convinced he 
was really ill and needed to submit himself to a painful 
cure! On the other hand, if he were already in great pain, 
how could he be motivated to volunteer for even more, the 
exact nature of which he could not possibly foresee? The 
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father could not decide, and finally decided only to leave it 
to chance. However the boy felt at the time of his 
homecoming, he would make at least his first attempt to 
talk to him. 

When the father arrived home, he found that his 
son had just gotten over a moderate attack of his symptoms, 
but was in rather good spirits. 

"Dear son," the old man began haltingly, "I need to 
speak with you about something of great seriousness." 

The son, as if he sensed what was coming, replied, 
"I'm late already to meet a friend. Some other time. You 
know, I'd really like to talk. But I'm being waited for. See 
you later." And he went out the door. 

Essentially the same scene replayed itself again and 
again in the week or so afterwards. Finally one night the 
father cornered his son and demanded to speak with him. 
The boy's cheerful manner was gone now. 

"I know what you're going to say. That I'm ill and 
need treatment. I don't know. Maybe Iam. But I don't 
really feel too bad right now, and I think it's something I'll 
eventually get over. ‘Let nature take it's course.’ as mother 
always says. In any case, I'm old enough to decide for 
myself." 

"The only difference between an old fool and a 
young fool is that the old fool can't be beaten into sense — 
to his own great disadvantage." The father immediately 
realized his mistake, and would have eaten the words out of 
the air, if he could have, even if they had been made of 
fire. But it was too late. He son was already angry and 
facing away from him towards the wall. 

"I'm sorry," the father said weakly. "I don't know 
what..." 

"That's all right." But the father knew that it wasn't. 

"What I really meant to say... The only thing we 
really must discuss... I mean..." His effort was getting 
weaker and weaker. He was about to retreat in defeat. 

"Look," said the son, barely able to contain the tone 
of impatience and resentment in his voice, "I don't want to 
talk about it any more — or ever again! Now please, leave 
me alone." 
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"But..." It was no use. Not only would the son not 
listen, but the father did not dare to speak. He loved this 
son, loved him more than his own life. He did not want to 
lose him — neither in death nor in the living death of 
alienation. So he went away, shaking his head and 
fumbling for his handkerchief. 


That night and for many nights thereafter, the 
father prayed, prayed harder than he had ever prayed, 
prayed desperately. And he kept on checking to see if it 
were working. He would delicately steer a conversation 
with his son in the desired direction and look for some sign 
of openness. But it did not appear. He prayed harder, 
longer. Nothing. 

His son's attacks came and subsided. Sometimes after 
them the boy would look fairly bright, regain his color, 
even his cheerfulness. And sometimes the father would 
breath a sigh of relief, believing, as he desperately wanted 
to believe, that he had been been wrong, that the doctor 
had been wrong — a good doctor, certainly, but taken in by 
the father's description, unconsciously embellished out of 
his own fears, of the symptoms. But then an attack would 
come again, and the father's anguish would be redoubled. 

One night when we was praying, he prayed for a 
miracle; he prayed to hear the voice of God. Somehow, he 
felt certain that he would hear it. He thought it might be 
an enormous and powerful voice, the voice that Moses had 
heard out of the Burning Bush. But when he did hear it, he 
heard it, not in prayer, but in that half-sleeping state in 
which he often lazed in the evening, after the day's work, 
while he was waiting for his wife to finish preparing 
supper. And when he heard it, it was not the booming 
voice of Sinai, but a small, weak, almost exhausted voice, a 
voice remarkably like his own when he was tired and 
filled with doubt. 

"You, Father of my son," it called to him. 

He knew right away, even though it was not the 
voice he had been expecting, that it was the voice of God. 

"Here I am, Lord," he replied, filling up with 
trembling and anticipation. 
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"What do you want of me?" the voice of God 
whispered. 

"IT want you to speak to my son. I want you to 
convince him that he is really ill and needs to undergo the 
treatment I have brought back with me on paper from the 
famous specialist, your servant, whom you know. No 
human being will ever be able to convince him of that. No 
argument will win him. You must simply enter his heart 
and speak from there. Do not cajole. Command." 

"How can I speak with him when he will not speak 
with you? Will I seem more real to him than you are, 
whom he can see with his eyes and hear with his ears, and 
whom he has known for years and should, if he is willing 
to trust anyone, be able to trust? No, even though I am God, 
the Almighty, I cannot do that." 

"Lord, I know you can do all things," the father 
answered, pleading. 

"I would have to abolish his own will, and that would 
undo him. You are asking me to save him, not to undo him. 
But I could not save him against his will without undoing 
him eternally. I, who gave him his freedom, will not take 
back my gift." 

"Then cure him, Lord, cure him. Surely you can do 
that in his body, even if you are not willing to overpower 
his soul. Yes, Iam so bold as to ask it: I want a miracle. I 
know you do miracles — or I believe it." 

"I have done miracles only to teach, to be signs. [| 
will not put the doctors out of business. The world I created 
is the world I wanted, with its own laws. Some of these laws 
are physical, others govern the realm of the spirit. Except 
to teach, I do not interfere with either. And I have taught. 
I am teaching now. This conversation is in its Own way a 
miracle. Miracle enough." 

The father began to cry. He was not too embarrassed 
to cry in front of God; he had done it so often before, 
usually about his own sins. But now he was beginning to 
think God was cruel, and would have said so, had not God 
been there to put him in awe. He was not ashamed to cry 
before this God, but he was ashamed to seem ungrateful. 

So instead the father said, "Dear Lord, I have tried 
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over these forty and more years to be faithful to you. | 
know that even at that I am an unprofitable servant, and I 
can never earn a miracle, and yet..." 

"Is not the life of your son my son miracle enough?" 

"Yes, all life is a miracle. I see that when I go out 
into the fields. I see that in my barn when a cow Starts to 
show that she has been visited by life and become fruitful. 
And our own lives — how our minds seem to sprout of 
themselves from our unpromising animal flesh — they are 
certainly a miracle. And my son, he too is a miracle, 
certainly. He could have been any other son, though just 
as much mine. He could have been ugly, or lame, or a 
dullard. But instead he is this beautiful son, the son I have 
never deserved." 

"So then," said the tired voice of God, "if you had not 
lain that night with your wife, I would never have worked 
the miracle of your son. Just so, if he does not admit that 
he is ill, consent to undergo the treatment, persist in it 
until the end, I will not work the miracle of his cure. It 
would only confirm him in his mistaken opinion that he 
has never been ill. And when he fell ill again, as he 
inevitably must before he dies, it would all be the same 
again. I work miracles only to teach, and it would teach 
him nothing." 

"O Lord," breathed the very tired voice of the father. 

"O man," sighed the even more tired voice of God. 

And then the father was asleep. 


But after that, for weeks, the father could not eat, 
could not sleep. He browbeat his wife and was nasty to the 
neighbors. He forgot things, looked sad, was preoccupied 
with the only thing that mattered, convincing his son that 
he was really ill and should try the treatment. He made life 
miserable for everyone. His work went undone, his other 
duties neglected. The son saw all this and it made him even 
angrier. Finally one day he said to his father, "Look here! 
Either you get over this thing about my being sick or I'm 
leaving. I can't live with this." 

"But haven't your symptoms been getting worse? 
Isn't every new attack stronger? Doesn't the pain make 
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you each time more desperate?" the father rejoined. 

"Don't call them symptoms, as if there were some big 
sickness behind them. They're not symptoms of anything. 
They're just pains I get, that's all. I can't explain them, and 
neither can you. And besides, they always eventually go 
away." 

"Only to come back worse." The father thought he 
might be on to something. They were worse each time. 
Maybe the son would see that. 

"That's it!" the son shouted, staring coldly into the 
eyes of his father. "That's it! I'm going to leave. I'm old 
enough now, too old for this! I've saved a little money. I 
have some friends. I'm leaving." And he turned on his 
heel and walked to where his bed was kept. Quickly he 
selected the things he would need to leave with: his 
blanket, some books, a few clothes, his money, and some 
addresses. Without saying another word, he walked past 
his father, out the door, and down the road. 

His mother watched him go. "That one will come to 
no good," she said with bitterness. “It's our fault, I suppose; 
we spoiled him. He was too good, too clever, too appealing. 
Of course, I don't believe for a minute that there's 
anything really serious wrong with him. And of course, 
it's wrong the way he's leaving us, and I hope he pays for 
it. But it's you who drove him out with that nonsense about 
his illness. You didn't have to do that. You should have 
known better. I may be disgusted with him, but I hate 
you." She clamped the lid down on the pot she had been 
Stirring and left the house also. 


For weeks the father waited and prayed for his son's 
return. He rehearsed the scene in his mind. He would be 
like the father in the story of the prodigal son. He would 
run to meet and embrace his son and kiss him and give 
him some new clothes and invite the neighbors over for 
dinner, where his son, scrubbed and rested from his 
ordeal, could recount his adventures. And the father knew 
that the neighbors, who seldom left home for any reason, 
and had only the vaguest notions about what lay beyond 
the environs of the village, would be very impressed and 
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slightly envious. But his son's winning way would hold 
that envy in check, and they would go away more than 
ever convinced of what a truly wonderful boy he was, and 
the father would receive their compliments about him 
modestly, with a shake of the head and downturned eyes 
and a little sly smile. 

After the neighbors had gone, he would sit with his 
son before the dying fire and the two of them, able to look 
one another once again in the eyes, would settle down for a 
talk. His son, repenting of his stubbornness and 
remembering how the attacks of pain came ever more 
frequently and sharply, how they had ruined so many of 
the otherwise delightful experiences of his journeying, 
would see the error of his ways. There would be no 
difficulty any more in convincing him of the seriousness 
of his illness. He would ask his father, timidly at first, if he 
mightn't have treatment, even though it would be 
expensive. He would be sure he could pay it back after he 
got well and could work long and hard again. And he 
would promise to go someday for his education — having 
decided to be a doctor after all — and later come back to the 
village and give his friends and neighbors the care they 
needed and had so long been without. He would want to see 
to it that there would never again be another one, like 
him, who would suffer so long with untreated symptoms. 
He would realize that such persons might not be afraid of 
him, as he had been of others; that they would believe him, 
as he had not been able to believe his father. Yes, he 
would be willing to undergo the treatment needed for his 
cure, no mater how long that treatment had to be, how 
difficult, how painful. He would be ready for that at last. 
He would know it was his only chance to live a full life and 
do all the things he was sure he wanted to do. Could he still 
have treatments? he would ask. Would his father be able to 
pay for them? 

And then the father envisioned how he would 
embrace his dear son again, tearfully and tenderly. And 
he he would go to produce the folded packet of papers 
given him by the specialist from where he had stuffed it 
for safe-keeping behind the family Bible on the shelves 
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next to the fireplace. And he would show the pages to his 
son, and tell him how he had once consulted the famous 
specialist, and reassure him that his disease was one 
familiar to the specialist and that there was a cure, even 
though the treatments were long and painful. Thankfully, 
they could be administered at home, and he would be there 
to encourage his son and help him to sustain his 
determination and to comfort him in his pain. The father 
pictured all this to himself and was happy. 

But the weeks passed, and the months, and the son 
did not return. In the days right after his departure, he 
had not been far from the village, and the father had 
heard regularly about him. Sometimes he seemed to be in 
good health, and the friends who had seen him would try to 
convince the father that perhaps he had been wrong after 
all about his son's condition, and they would try to cheer 
him up by saying that certainly the son would not be gone 
forever, that he would come back and all might be well 
between them, as long as the father could manage to forget 
this business about the illness. But the son still did not 
return. Later, the father heard rumors about his son, who 
had by this time moved far off into another country. But 
the rumors came through strangers, and there was no 
mention of the son's health. Perhaps he was cured. 
Perhaps he had found a doctor somewhere else who had 
convinced him that he needed the treatments and had 
administered them. Perhaps he had never been sick at all, 
and his father had been mistaken, just as the son had 
insisted all along. Or perhaps he was even then dying of 
the disease, alone and abandoned, or dying of it surrounded 
by bad companions, friends who reassured him that he 
would, after all, get over it, and not to worry in the 
meantime. When the father thought of this possibility, he 
wept. 

The seasons came in their cycle, and went. The 
father worked, was better about his duties, grew less 
discourteous to his neighbors, more charitable to his wife, 
who, for her part, did not seem to mind as much as he did 
that the son was gone. But each evening the father would 
spend some time after supper sitting in front of the door 
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on a stool and looking down the road in the direction his 
son had taken that other day, now so long ago. 

The seasons rolled into years, and still the son did 
not come. Now there were no longer even rumors of him. 
And one day the father arose from the table after supper 
and went over to the shelves next to the fireplace and 
withdrew the little packet, which he had never read, from 
its place behind the Bible. He fingered it for a moment, 
and began to unfold it, then stopped. He looked at it and 
slowly stroked it with his finger. He glanced over at his 
wife, who did not even know of its existence and who did 
not seem to notice, as she cleared the table, what he was 
doing. Then he walked over to the fireplace and, after just 
one more moment's hesitation, let the papers fall onto the 
dying embers. Then he climbed upstairs to bed. 
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ri Books on Trial 


The Extinction of the 
Hoary Ibid. 


MLA Handbook for Writers of 


Research Papers 


Edited by Joseph Gibaldi 
New York: Modern Language Association, 1995. $12.50 


When this reviewer was but a callow undergraduate, 
he was issued a copy of a slender pamphlet entitled The 
MIA Style Sheet , compiled by William Riley Parker, a 
piece of standard equipment for every burgeoning 
scholar. No serious academic writer, he was given to 
understand, should ever be without one. 

The Style Sheet's format was businesslike and 
unprepossessing: dun-colored paper covers enclosed a 
mere thirty-two pages of closely printed text, including 
the "Supplement" on the preparation of theses and 
dissertations, a sample bibliography, "Guidelines for 
Abstracting Scholarly Articles," an index, and a closing 
note on the Modern Language Association, its activities, 
and the benefits of membership. 

Here, of course, was the original habitat of the 
common Ibid., which had once run riot in the bottomlands 
of scholarly publications, but which was already becoming 
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rarer. Of it, the Style Sheet warned: 


Use Latin reference words or abbreviations only 
when they are perfectly clear and really save space. 
Never abuse your reader's patience; remember that 
the note "Ibid." may turn up in page proof as the 
first footnote on a left-hand page. Make brief 
references always point to something near at hand 
(16). 


This obviously comes from the days when this kind of 
thing was written in a tone that might have been adopted 
by your well-educated uncle, complete with echoes of the 
more frequently studied classics (Quo usque tandem 
abutere, Catilina, patientia nostra? ) which, one can only 
assume, were meant to be recognized and savored. 

Yet, there was nothing particularly intimidating 
about any of this; in fact, it conveyed the feeling that 
everything contained in those forty numbered sections 
was the very distillation of common sense and could be 
mastered through a little memorization and a moderate 
amount of practice — and, after all, if the Style Sheet itself 
had to be consulted on some rarely occurring technicality, 
it was thin enough to be slipped into a book or a typewriter 
case and could be kept handy for ready reference. 

Oh, for those simpler days! 

By 1977 the Style Sheet had grown into The MLA 
Handbook for Writers of Research Papers, Theses, and 
Dissertations, of which the abbreviated "Student Edition" 
ran to 157 pages, including the Index but no longer 
including that polite invitation to join the Modern 
Language Association. Under the editorship of Joseph 
Gibaldi, it had become far more minutely prescriptive 
about details and attempted to make a rule for every 
eventuality. 

The tone had changed as well. Here is Parker on 
"Footnote Logic" from the old Style Sheet: "The conventions 
of documentation are largely means to an end — enabling 
the reader to check you with ease — and any practice 
which ignores this end may result in pedantry" (10). And 
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here is the corresponding passage, "Note Logic," in the 
newer Handbook: "The conventions of documentation are 
a means to an end: to lend authority and credibility to your 
work and to enable the reader to locate sources with ease. 
Provide a note only where there is reason" (49). 

The changes in wording signaled changes in values 
within the scholarly world. The later version dispensed 
with the adverb "largely," which had contributed a note of 
genteel tentativeness to the original — a sign, perhaps, that 
gentility in academe was already becoming a suspect 
virtue. In place of the frank admission that documentation 
enables a skeptical reader to check on you, the 
contemporary concern for "public relations" took 
precedence as the reason for documentation, followed by a 
bland reference to a curious reader who might wish 
merely to "locate" one's sources, possibly just for the fun of 
it. Likewise, the warning that forgetting the real reason 
for documentation will result in "pedantry" was banished 
(perhaps it cut too close to the quick among the members 
of the MLA), replaced by a vague admonition to be 
economical in the use of notes. 

The 1977 Handbook represented for the most part a 
partial rewording and considerable expansion of the Style 
Sheet. Nonetheless, a kind of Rubicon had been crossed: 
the publication had left the realm of the handy pamphlet 
and entered that of the hefty reference book. Meanwhile 
the prestige of the natural and social sciences was growing 
within the academy, often at the expense (as reflected in 
budgets and institutional priorities) of the subjects 
cultivated by members of the MLA. The professional 
associations in several of these non-humanistic disciplines 
had adopted simpler, more "efficient" styles of 
documentation which could be inserted, enclosed within 
parentheses, directly into the text. At the same time, a 
growing number of scholars were doing their writing on 
computers and word processors, whose software did not yet 
have the capacity to elevate or miniaturize the numbers of 
notes, let alone to number and insert those notes 
automatically at the foot of the page or the end of the 
document. In response to these developments, the MLA 
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brought out a second edition of the Handbook in 1984 
which, in addition to a slightly revised version of the 
directives given in the first edition, also included a whole 
new style of documentation based on the formats which 
had become standard in the natural and social sciences. 
This style, commonly referred to as "MLA-2," rapidly grew 
in acceptance and bid fair to completely displace the older. 

Soon the need was felt for third edition, which 
appeared with a redesigned, silver cover in 1988. The 
principal innovation in this version was that it contained 
detailed instructions about the documentation of electronic 
sources. Databanks, computer software, on-line services, 
and other forms of electronic data storage and retrieval 
had become commonplace, but there had been as yet no 
comprehensive norms standardizing their mode of 
inclusion and attribution in scholarly writing. The third 
edition provided these. Furthermore, it accorded 
unambiguous pride of place to the parenthetical reference 
system. It might still be popularly called "MLA-2," but no 
longer could anyone doubt that it was first in the heart of 
the Association. 

"Science," as Robert Frost once put it, "goes self- 
superseding on." Not to appear outdone, therefore, the 
MLA decided that yet another edition of their handbook 
was called for in 1995; hence the appearance of "MLA- 
Gold," the fourth edition, supposedly much improved and 
unquestionably much enlarged. (Only the length of title 
had been reduced, with the mention of "theses and 
dissertations" having been dropped in 1988.) The slender 
pamphlet of 1951 had by now grown into a tome of nearly 
300 pages (printed, of course, on politically correct 
recycled paper), and had become more a textbook, clearly 
aimed at undergraduates, than a handbook intended for 
the whole body of scholarly writers. The Preface addresses 
this intended audience directly, using the formerly taboo 
second person: 


The MLA Handbook for Writers of Research 
Papers is designed to introduce you to the customs 
of a community of writers who greatly value 
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SCruniuious ©scholarship and. the careful 
documentation, or recording, of research. Kead from 
beginning to end, the MLA Handbook provides a 
comprehensive picture of how research papers are 
created. Once you are tamiliar with the contents, 
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The Pretace continues in this vein for six exhortation- 
packed pages, initiating its readers into the current values 
and tolk-ways of the MLA, and the tone in the rest of the 
volume is much the same, making the user feei as though 
he were wearing a beanie and not yet clear about which 
building might be the library and which the gymnasium. 

In this latest edition parenthetical documentation is 
clearly the regnant system; the traditional note- 
bibliography system is treated briefly, starting on page 
241, under “Appendix B: Other Systems of Documentation," 
along with the "Author-Date System," the "Number 
System,” and “Specialized Style Manuals." To be plain about 
it, the note-bibliography system is no longer recognized as 
the MLA‘s own legitimate child. The section on it begins: 
“Some scholars in the fields of art, dance, history, music, 
religion, theater, and theology use endnotes or footnotes to 
document sources” (242). In other words, if you are 
working in a “soft" discipline whose “truth value" is 
Strongly under suspicion, you may not need to dress up 
your paper to make it look like those published in the 
really scientific journals, such as PMLA. 

But the worm, as they say, may be Starting to turn. 
Even as "MLA-Gold” was being edited, recent improvements 
in computer software were making the use of endnotes and 
even of footnotes far easier than ever before. With 
automatic superscript numbering and insertion wherever 
the writer desires, even in preliminary drafts, their use 
has become, in some ways, simpler even than the use of 
the parentheticals. Since the logic in the succession of 
the various editions of the Handbook seems to be following 
that of the issuers of credit cards, perhaps we should be 
looking forward to the appearance of a fifth edition, "MLA- 
Platinum," in which at least the red stamp will be erased 
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from the footnote's birth certificate. 

Oh yes, about the extinction of the hoary Ibid.: It 
had already, with Parker, come under a small cloud and 
been deprived of its italic status. In the first edition of the 
Handbook, it was still listed without prejudice in the index: 
"ibid. 48, 37a." But it was clearly nearing its last gasp. 
Though its use was illustrated in 48, its death warrant was 
to be found in 37a: "Repeat information when two 
references in sequence refer to the same work; do not use 
‘ibid.'". Thus, in a system which seems otherwise 
completely governed by considerations of compactness and 
efficiency, this one instance of gross redundancy has been 
admitted, probably in order to keep scholars without Latin 
from having to feel that their educations are lacking 
something important. And finally, in the sole reference to 
the word in the index of the fourth edition, comes the 
death notice: "Ibid., avoiding, B.1.10.". Requiescat in pace 
—or, in the spirit of the new Style, "Let it RIP." 


G. V. Simmons 
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A Note to the Index 


The index which follows has been compiled 
principally for the purpose of making the first volume of 
Text and Context, which concludes with this issue (Number 
9), useful as a source for the research of students in the 
years to come. It also, incidentally, demonstrates the 
breadth of the field which the magazine has taken for its 
province and in some cases gives an indication of the 
relative depth at which certain topics (like Chaucer and 
Shakespeare) have been treated. 

The index departs in a couple respects from 
convention. We have decided to abandon the custom which 
dictates that initial definite and indefinite articles be 
removed to the end of an item, separated with a comma. 
Somehow the listing of an article’s title as “Beast, The” (the 
first entry which would have demanded this treatment) 
grated on the ear. So did “Admonition to His Son, An” and 
“Aeneid, The.” Perhaps we should simply spend more of 
Our time reading indexes to get used to this way of putting 
things; but in the end, even though the convention is well 
established and almost universally observed, it seemed 
worthwhile for us to play our modest part in altering it, 
since it leads to such ugly effects. We do not think that, 
once a user has gotten used to it, the presence of the 
articles in their natural position at the beginning of 
entries hinders the efficient scanning of the index very 
much at all. The alphabetizing, of course, is still done by 
the initial letter of the first word after the article. Definite 
and indefinite articles in foreign languages (e.g., French 
les, German die ) are treated in the same way. 

We have tried to restrict cross-referencing to a 
minimum, but in some cases, for example those of persons 
bearing titles or known under two different names, double 
entries have been unavoidable. Thus at “de Roet, 
Philippa,” the user will find “Cf. Chaucer, Philippa.” Titled 
persons are normally listed under their Christian names — 
“John of Gaunt” rather than “Gaunt, John of” — except in 
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cases when the title is almost always used to refer to a 
person, the Christian name hardly ever; this is the case, 
for example, with the Earl of Surrey, who is listed under 
“Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of,” rather under Henry or 
under Howard; after all, who ever refers to “Wyatt and 
Howard”? European titles and surnames containing a “de” 
or a “von” or other similar particles have been treated in 
the following manner: those in which the “De” or its 
equivalent are capitalized are alphabetized under “D”; of 
those which are not capitalized, the determination of 
where they should be listed was made on the basis of 
whether or not the surname or title is commonly used with 
or without them. Accordingly, it is “Beethoven, Ludwig 
van” and “Becket, Thomas a.” but “d’Alembert, Jean Leon,” 
Since the name is hardly ever pronounced without 
sounding the “d’.” 

A similar practice is followed when there is more 
than one term current for the same reality, as with 
“mystery plays,” “miracle plays,” and “cycle plays.” Since 
Miss Stevens, in her article on the subject in I: 5, chose to 
use the last of these terms, entries for the other two refer 
the user to it. With the titles of works which were 
originally in a language other than English but of which 
there are customary English titles, we have occasionally 
given both, as with Erasmus’s Encomium Moriae (The 
Praise of Folly ), though more often we have listed the 
work only under its common English title, as with 
Machiavelli’s The Prince. When there is no commonly 
used English title, or no standard translation widely 
available, we have listed the original foreign-language 
title. 

Terms designating concepts, trends of thought, or 
common stereotypes have been placed in quotation marks. 
These are not intended to connote irony, or to make any 
comment on the validity of the concepts so treated. Thus 
“political correctness” appears in quotes in exactly the 
same way as does “Renaissance man.” 

The surname of the author appears in parentheses 
after the listings of titles, and the names of fictional 
characters are followed by the titles, in parentheses, of the 
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works in which they appear. Other explanatory material 
has been held to the barest essentials needed to make the 
referent of an entry specific and unambiguous. 

Material from footnotes and endnotes also appears 
in the index, with the letters “fn” attached to the page 
numbers. In the case of authors or works mentioned in 
notes, only the location of the first reference is cited, and 
if a name or title appears both in the body of the text and 
in a note on the same page, only the page number is given, 
without the “fn” suffix. 

In cases where some indexed item is mentioned 
frequently in an extended, connected context, the span of 
pages covered by this context is given. But when the same 
item is mentioned casually on a number of successive 
pages in a context which is dealing in essence with some 
other subject, the page numbers are listed discretely, 
separated by commas. 

The titles and authors of books reviewed in this 
volume are listed only in the “Reviews” section, not in the 
more general section on “Subjects and Names.” 

In producing the Index to Volume I, 1996-1997, we 
have aimed at thoroughness and consistency and hope we 
have achieved them. We further hope that the time and 
effort which has gone into the compiling of the index will 
bear fruit in its use, especially by those doing research in 
English, history, and other humanities disciplines. 
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Chapman, George 549 

Chappell, Bartholomew 437 

Charles I 677, 710, 723, 821fn, 827, 830, 


840 
Charles I] 723 
Charles V, Emperor 526-7 
Charles VI (king of France) 403 
Charles XII (kind of Sweden) 809fn 


Charles D'Orleans 307-8 
Charles the Bold, d. of Burgundy 
Charlton, Kenneth 527-8 
"Charter of Charity" 415 


408 
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Charterhouse (London) 507 759 


Charteris, Francis 807 Claudius (in Hamlet) 583-5, 586-8, 

Chatham, Meachanic's Institute 876-7 589-90, 601, 676, 

Chaucer, Agnes (Copton) 436 Clement XII, Pope 757 

Chaucer, Alice, Duchess of Suffolk 438, The Clerk's Tale(Chaucer) 442, 460-2, 
448 489-95 

Chaucer, Elizabeth 447-8 The Cloud of Unknowing (Anon,) 302 


Chaucer, Geoffrey 299-300, 318, 372, Cluny, Abbey of 414 
383, 388, 393, 410, 412, 420, 427, 428, "Cnut's Boat Song" (M. Eng. text) 272 


433-72, 537, 670, 836, 969 Cobham-Sander, Rhonda 427-8 
Chaucer, John 435-7 Coen, Joel 260-1 
Chaucer, Phillipa (de Roet) 437-40 Coimbra, University of 688 
Chaucer, Richard 436 coins, ancient 990, 995 
Chaucer, Robert 435 Coke, Sir Edward 648 
Chaucer, Thomas 446-9 Colby College 335, 852 
Chaucerian "Afterglow" 304-9 Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 880, 881, 
"Chaucer's Discussion of Marriage” 882, 886 

(Kittredge) 453-6 Colet, John 420, 520-1, 524, 547 
“Chaucer's Envoy a Bukton" 433-4 Colgate University 345 
Chaucer's Tale of Melibee 470-1 Collected Poems (Brooke) 975fn 
Cheapside (London) 391 Collected Poems (Sassoon) 978fn 
Cheke, Sir John 547 Collects 554 
The Chief Promises of God (Bale) 533 College Board 329 
Childi"C,-Gaass0 college courses 427-8 
Chopin, Frederic 101-2 Colleoni, equestrian statue of (Donatel- 
Christ 339.353, 354, 416, 966 10)) 829 
Christ's Tears over Jerusalem (Nashe) Collingwood, R.G. 560-3 

683 Collins Writing Program 566, 699 
Christabel (Coleridge) 532 "Colonel Fantock" (Sitwell) 964 
Christchurch College (Oxford) 520 Columbus, Christopher 504, 770 
Christianity 376, 378-9, 895 Comedy Concerning Three Laws... 
Church of England 541, 542, 544 (Bale) 533 
Chute, Marchette 439, 444, 448 Comedy of Errors 657 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius 556, 669, 810 “common good" 574 
Ciceronian style 516, 520, 531, 549 common law 575 
Ciompi, Rvolt of the (Florence) 400 Communism 104 
Cistercians 412, 415 computers 84-5, 1013 
Civil Wars, English 421, 707, 723 computer viruses 563 
Civitas 574 Comte, Auguste 834 
Claiming Kin (Voigt) 856-7 Conan the Barbarian 226-7 
Clarence, George, Duke of 407 "The Concept of the Baroque in Liter- 
Clark, G, N. 70O1fn ary Scholarship" (Wellek) 702fn 
classics (literary) 92-3 Concepts of Criticism (Wellek) 702fn 
classics, Greco-Roman 546-50, 669, condotierri 409-10 
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Confessions of St. Augustine 29-31 

Conley, C.H. 549,555 

Constitution, U.S. 105 

Converse College 861 

conversion of the English 

Convocation, House of 542 

"Cony-Catching” pamphlets (Greene) 
675 

Cook, William 427 

Coolidge Corner Cinema 

Copernican world system 

Copernicus, Nicholas 834 

Copton, Hamo 436 

Copton, Nicholas 436 

Cornell University 345 

Corpus Christi College (Oxford) 541 

Cortegiano, I] (Castiglione) 52170, 
555 

Cost, Matthew 852 

Coulton, G.G. 443 

"Counter-Attack" (Sassoon) 978 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia 
(Sidney) 678-9 

Covent Garden Market 864 

Coverdale, Miles 538-9, 540, 542 

Coverdale Bible 550 

cover price 85 

Covey, Cyclone 995fn 

Cowley, Abraham 910fn 

Cowper, William 744-5 

Crabbe, George 877 

cranberries 335-7 

Cranmer, Thomas 539, 542-5, 556, 691, 
TEP REIL 

"Cranmer's Bible" 539 

Crashaw, Richard 703fn., 723 

"Crazy Jane" 743-5 

The Critique of Pure Reason (Kant) 
761 

Crocker, Lester G. 752fn. 

Cromwell, Thomas 507, 525-7, 576-7, 
775 

Crousaz, Dr. Jean Pierre de 911-12 

Crusades 235, 316, 393, 399, 430, 651 


TOI 


510 
a ee 


Cubism 111-12 


curriculum frameworks 204-6, 426-27 
Curtius 791 

cycle plays 473-4 

Cyclopaedia (Chambers) 750 


Czech Republic 563-4 


d'Alembert, Jean Leon 751, 755, 834 

Danes, Claire 384, 387 

Daniel, Samuel 680 

Danish invasions of England: A.D. 800- 
878 164166; A.D. 1013-1016 170- 
171 

The Dark Ages (Ker) 

Darnley, Lord 572 

Darnton, Robert 753fn 

Dartmouth College 345, 427 

David Copperfield (Dickens) 8067 

David Ewen Introduces Modern Music 
(Ewen) 887fn 

Davis (Edith Sitwell's nurse) 

De Amicitia (Cicero) 556 


210fn 


964 


De Doctrina Christiana (Milton) 710fn 

De Nobilitate Controversia 
(Buonaccorso) 531 

De Officiis (Seneca) 556 

“The Dead" (Brooke) 975 

"death of God" 697 

Debussy, Claude 102-3, 894 

Decius, Emperor 791 

Declaration of Independence 691 


deconstructionism 946 
Deep 13 (BBS) 355-6 
The Defense of Poesy (Sidney) 679-80 


Defense of Rime (Daniel) 680 


"The Definition of Love" (Marvell) 


643 (text), 732-4 (commentary) 
Deism: iin Jie) JLo 
Dekker, Thomas 685 
del Monte, Piero 516-17 
Deloney, Thomas 675 
De Moivre, Abraham 797 
Demosthenes 549, 556 
Denmark 510 
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Depardieu, Gerard 659 

de Roet, Katherine, Cf. Swynford, Kath. 

de Roet, Sir Paon 437 

de Roet, Philippa, Cf. Chaucer, Philippa 

des Prés, Josquin 829 

Descartes, René 90, 704, 705fn, 706, 
715, 759; 7,70; 835; 896-901, 9035921 

Desert Fathers 414 

De Tristttia (More) 508 

Devotions upon Emergent Occasions 
(Donne) 840 

Dewey, John 208 

de Worde, Wynkyn 521, 531 

Diall for Princes (North) 555 


A Dialogue of Comfort...(More) 508 
DiCaprio, Leonardo 384, 387 
Dickens, Catherine (Hogarth) 924 
Dickens, Charles 863-79, 924-8 
Dickens, Fanny 864 
Dickenson, John 674 
Dickinson, Emily 969 
diction, 
Bacon's 836 
Donne's 842-843 
Dictionaire historique et criuque 
(Bayle) 901 
Dictionary of National Biography 442 


Diderot, Denis 750-7, 761, 834, 853-4 

Diderot: The Embattled Philosopher 
(Crocker) 752fn. 

Digby, Robert 806 

Diggers (17th cent. political faction) 710 

Dinger, Dave 565 

Discours (d'Alembert) 752, 853 

Discours (Rousseau) 853 

Discourse of English Poetry (Webbe) 
680 

Discourse on Method (Descartes) 896 

The Discovery of the Large, Rich, and 
Beautiful Empire of Guiana (Raleigh) 
678 

disputation 419-20 

The Divine Proportion (Huntley) 108fn 


"divine right" 580 


Dobyns, Stephen 862 

documentation, systems of 1015 
"Does it Matter?" (Sassoon) 978 
Dombey and Son (Dickens) 871 


"Domesday Book" 267 

Dominican friars 416 

Donatello, Donato 829 

Donington, Robert 890fn 

Donne, John 549, 706-718, 723, 725-32, 
735-40, 827, 828, 831, 895, 917 

"Dorothea Dix and the English Origins 
of the American Asylum Movement" 
(Gollaher) 746 

Douai 540 

Douai-Rheims Bible 540, 542 

Drabble, Margaret 7QO3fn. 

Drayton, Michael 677 

Dresden uprising (1848) 

Drury, Sir Robert 706 

Dryden, John 703, 909, 910fn, 914, 919, 
9609 

The Duchess of Malfi (Webster) 

Duke University 427 

“Dulce Et:Decorem:Est: 

Duncan (in Macbeth) 592,595-6 

The Dunciad (Pope) 763, 909-10 

Dunstan, Saint, archbp. 413 

Dusek, Karen 850-1 

Dyer, Edward 537 


889 


614 


(Owen) 979 


"Eadwacer" 193 

"Early Modern Britain" (Stewart) 747fn 
"Ebbtide" (post-Chaucerian) 304-9 
Ebro River 990 

Eco, Umberto 94 

The Economist 563-564 
Edda _ 893 

Edelen, George 694n 
Edgar (king of Wessex) 
Edinburgh 912 
Edmund of Langley, d. of York 401 
education 562-3 

Edward! 395-6, 511-12 


413 
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Edward II 396-397, 512 

Edward III 397-9, 401, 436, 437, 438, 
S45 

Edward IV 4006-8, 410, 481 

Edward V_ 408-9 

Edward VI 535, 539, 543-4, 546 547, 
570 

Edward the Black Prince 399 

Edward the Confessor 263-4, 396 

Edwardine Prayer Book, First (1549) 
543 

Edwardine Prayer Book, Second (1552) 
544 

Egerton, Sir Thomas 

Egypt 991-2 

Einstein, Albert 109 

Einstein, Alfred 887-8 

Eleanor of Aquitaine 316, 393, 430, 
511-12 

Eliot, Sir Thomas (see "Elyot") 

Eliot, T.S 100, 428, 614-15, 899fn, 919 

Elizabeth! 534, 537, 541, 547, 548, 549, 
ates, O72, 827.035 | 

Elizabeth II 389, 969 

Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster 437 

Elizabeth of York 410 

Elizabethan period and style, 827, 830 

Elizabethan prose writers 672-92 

Elle Magazine 501 

Ellul, Jacques 981, 987 

Elton, G.R. 506 

Elyot, Sir Thomas 
Beta O91, 827 

Emblems of Mind: The Inner Life of 
Music and Mathematics (Rothstein) 
249-52 

Empedocles 807fn 

Empiricists, English 706 

Encomium Moriae (Erasmus) 522,535 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 912 

Encyclopédie (Diderot, ed.) 750-7, 
761, 834, 853-4 

England 563 

English Literary History (Simmons) 128 


838-9 


526-9, 547, 670, 


English Literature,Medieval (Ker)210fn. 

"English malady" 742-3 

English Poetry: A Short History 
(Hopkins) 919fn 

The English Poets of the First World 
War (Lehmann) 973fn 

Enlightenment (18th cent.) 741-9, 
750-7, 758-64, 770, 907fn, 912, 916, 
918 

The Enlightenment (Frick) 

epic 909 

Epictetus 548 

Epigraphic Society Occasional Papers 
996 

The Epistle of Martin Marprelate 
(Anon.) 682 

Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot (Pope) 
764 

Epistulae Obscurorum Virorum 

equality (political) 574 

Erasmus, Desiderius, of Rotterdam 
520-5, 325,020) 550s Dae OO Ta 

Escher MasG... 11 12 

Esculap(ius) 991-5 

Essais (Montaigne) 832 

An Essay on Criticism (Pope) 
909-10 

An Essay on Man (Pope) 777-814 (text), 
150; Woe Lee 

Essavs (Bacon) 832-4 

Essays in Divinity (Donne) 840 

Essex, Robert Devereux, Earl of 838 

Essex Rebellion 571-2 

BiOn COMCGC Ry 1 itcy A285 oe 

"Eton Grammar" 522-3 


756fn 


“Oz, 


522fn. 


763, 


Etymologiae (Isidore of Seville) 6944n 
Eugene, Prince of Austria 810 
Fuphues and His England (Lyly) 673, 


O47, Ove 

Fuphues his Censure to Philautus 
(Greene) 674 

Euphues' Shadow (Lodge) 675 

Fuphues: The Anatomy of Wit (Lyly) 
673-4 
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"Euphuism" 672-8, 684, 691, 836, 841 

Euripides 556 

European Metaphysical Poetry 
(Warnke) 702fn 

European Union 830 

Everyman (Anon.) 477-82 

Evil, Problem of (see "Problem of Evil") 

Ewen, David 887fn 

Examen de I'essai de M. Pope sur 
l'homme (de Crousaz) 911-12 

"exceptionalism" English 701 

Exeter Book 127, 183, 196 

existentialism 882 


fabliau 294-5 
Facade (Sitwell) 964-5, 968-9 
Fairfield Prep 341 


Faith and Treason (Fraser) 560, 573 
647-51 

Falkland, Lucius Cary 806 

Falstaff (in Shakespeare) 675-6 


Fargo (Coen, dir.) 260-1 

Fascinating Fibonaccis (Garland) 109fn 

Fawkes, Guy (Guido) 647-51 

Die Feldpost 982 

felix culpa 350-4, 898-900 

Fell, Dr. Barry 990 

"female malady" 742-3 

The Female Malady (Showalter) 
742fn. 

"The Feminization of Madness” 
(Kromm), 742fn. 

Ferro, Marc 982fn 

feudalism 268-9 

Fibonacci Sequence 109-10 

Fichte, Johann Gottlieb 881-2 

Fifty Sermons (Donne) 840 

"Fifth Prebend Sermon" (Donne) 
(text), 841-4 (commentary), 846 
(diagram) 

Fifth Svmphony (Beethoven) 250 

Figures of Grammar and Rhetoricke 
(Sherry) 556 

First Amendment 


841 


505 


First "Anniversary" poem (Donne) 
706-7 

Fish, Stanley 427 

Fisher, John 520 

Fisher King 377, 379 

Fisher, Robert 52] 

Flanders, Counts of (overthrow) 400 

"The Flea" (Donne) 603 (text) 726-7 
(commentary) 

Flemyng, Richard 520 

Florio, John 832 

Flory, Harriette 758fn. 

"Focus on Film" 85 

focused correcting 565-6 

Fogg Museum (Harvard University) 314 

Fontevrault, Abbey of 393 

forty (40), as sacred number 

Foster, Edward E. 702 

Fotheringay Castle 571 

Foucault's Pendulum (Eco) 94 

four causes (Aristotelian) 93 

Four Letters and Certain Sonnets ... 
(Harvey) 693 

The Four P's (Heywood) 532 

The Four Seasons (Vivaldi) 101 

Four Sermons upon Special Occasions 
(Donne) 840 

Four Stages of Renaissance Style 
(Sypher) 723fn 

fourteenth century prose 

4:33 (Cage) 103 

Fox. Alastair 692n 

Fox, Richard 520 

France 563 

"France" (Sassoon) 

Franciscan friars 417 

Frankenstein (Shelley) 

Franklin, Benjamin 877 

The Franklin's Tale (Chaucer) 
450-2, 455, 466-8 

Fraser, Lady Antonia 560, 573, 647-51 

Frederick the Great (king of Prussia) 
752 

French Academy 


992 


300-303 


977-8 
47-9, 86-7 


442, 


422 
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French Baroque, neoclassical phase 
703 

French Revolution 835, 880 

friars, orders of 416-19 

The Friar's Tale (Chaucer) 

Frick, Carole Collier 756fn. 

Friedrich, Carl J. 701fn, 702, 703, 704 

Frost, Robert 75-80, 117, 969, 970, 1014 

The Fruit of Foes (Blundeville/ 
Plutarch) 556 

Frye, Northrup 924-8 

Fulgens and Lucrece (Medwall) 
ome 

Fulwell, Ulpian 536 

"Futhark"” 172-5 


454 


530-1, 


Gabrieli, Andrea 830 

Gaelic language 991 

Galen 548 

Galileo 770, 834 

Gammer Gurton's Needle 533 

Gardner, John 255, 257-9, 442, 444-5, 
449fn., 450 

Garland, Trudi Hammel 

Garnet, Henry, S.J. 648 

Gascoigne, George 536, 680 

Gaspare da Verona 516 

Gaveston, Sir Piers 396 

Gawain Poet 347-54, 412 

Gay, John 763 

Gazet van Brussel 982 

La Gazette des Ardennes 

Geneva 539 

"The Geneva Bible" 539, 540, 550 

The Gentle Craft (Deloney) 675 

Gentleness and Nobility (Rastell) 

Geoffrey of Monmouth 510 

Geometry (Epictetus) 548 

"Georgian Poets" 389 

Georgetown University 427 

German Idealism (see "Idealism") 

German language 892 

Germanic Migrations 510 

Germany 563, 975-6 


109fn. 


982 


a 


Gesamtkunstwerk 887 

Gest, Church of the (Rome) 

Gibaldi, Joseph 1011, 1012 

Gipson, bale Ss. usa 

Gibson, Rev. M. 875 

Gibson, Mel 512-13 

Gigli, Giovanni and Silvestro 520 

Glasgow 877 

Glass of Government (Gascoigne) 

Glenville, Peter 511 

Gloria Mass (Vivaldi) 100-1 

A Glossary of Literary Terms (Abrams) 
¥O2 

Gloucester 397,911 

Gluck, Louise 862 

God, Descartes on 896-901 

Leibnizon 901-7 

"Goe and catch a falling starre ..." 
(Donne) 602 (text), 725-6 (comment) 

Goebbels, Dr. Joseph 981 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von 884-5 

Die Gotterdammerung (Wagner) 893 

Goetz von Berlichen (Goethe) 884 

Golden Mean (0.618) 108-9 

Golding, Arthur 556 

Golding, William 7-25, 86-7, 501 

Goldsmith, Oliver 8244fn, 932 

Gollaher, David L. 746fn. 

"Good Parliament" 399 

Googe, Barnaby 547,556 

Gorboduc (Sackville and Norton) 

Gordon, 1.L. 193 

Gordon, R. K. 130 

Gosson, Stephen 693 

Gothic Revival (Cf. "Neo-Gothic") 

government 103-6 

Gradgrind, Mr. and family (in Hard 
Times) 872-4 

Grail, Holy 376-9 

"Grammarians' War" 522-3 

"The Great Bible" 539, 550 

"Great Chain of Being" 907fn, 921-2 

Great Individual Writers, Period of 
295-303 


828-9 


536 


556 
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Great Schism 403 

The Great War, 1914-1918 (Ferro) 
982fn 

Greek language 520, 763, 875 

Greene, Robert 674-5, 682 

Greenpeace 235 

Grendel 218-20, 255-9 

Grendel (Gardner) 255, 257-9 

Grenfell, Julian 973-4 

Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke 537 

Grey, William 519 

"A Grief Ago" (Thomas) 967 

Grocyn, William 520-1, 547 

Grolier Poetry Book Shop 6, 206 

Grotius, Hugo 760 

Grout, Donald Jay 887fn, 891fn 

Guarino da Verona 519 

Guerinot, Joseph V. 762fn 

Gulliver's Travels (Swift) 763 

The Gull's Horn Book (Dekker) 685 

Gunpowder Plot 573, 647-651, 652-4 

The Gunpowder Plot (Fraser) 660, 573 
647-51 

Guy Fawkes Day 647 

Hales,G.W. 442 

"The Hambone and the Heart" (Sitwell) 
964 

Hamlet 560,567, 577-8, 580-1, 583-5, 
580-9, 589-92, 601, 615, 658-60, 676-7, 
J5, 917 

Hampton Court Palace 541 

Hanover, House of 763 

Hard Times (Dickens) 

Harding, Stephen 415 

Harington, John 556, 680 

Harold II (Godwinson) 263-265 

Harrison, G. B. 555 

Harrison, John 765-8 

Hartford (Connecticut) 865 

Hartford, Kassandra 852 

Hart Hall (Hertford College),Oxford 838 

Harvard University 314-15, 345, 428, 
313 


867, 872-3926 


Harvard Square 314 

Harvey, Anthony 509, 511-12 

Harvey, Gabriel 683 

Harvey, William 834fn, 835 

Haskell, Douglas 428 

Hastings, Elizabeth 559 

Have with You to Saffron Walden 
(Nashe) 684 

Haven, Richard 

Hazen,. Allen T. 

Hazlitt, William 880, 884 

Hawes, Stephen 537 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel 

"The Heart" (Brooke) 

Hebrew language 994 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 341, 
882-3 

Heloise 380-3 

Henri III (king of France) 

Henry 1. 390 

Henry Il. 391-3; 510-02 

Henry II] 394-5, 397 

Henry IV 401-2, 438, 448 

Henrv IV, Part Il (Shakespeare) 

Henry IV, Part Ill (Shakespeare) 

Henry V 402-3 

Henry V (Shakespeare) 654, 657 

Henry VI 403-6, 408, 516, 518 

Henry VII 410, 411-12, 520, 569-70 

Henry VII's Chapel (Westminster Ab- 
bey) 830 

Henry VII 506, 523-4, 532-3, 535, 539, 
542,547, 549, 570-1, 671, 771-5, 830, 
831 

Henry, Earl of Lancaster 399, 436 

Hepburn, Katherine 509, 511-12 

Herbert, George 723, 839 

Herbert, Lady Magdalen 

Herbert of Cherbury, Edward, Lord 
839 

Hercules Furens (Seneca) 

Hercules Oetaeus (Seneca) 

Herder, Johann Gottfried von 

hermitry 412, 414 


886fn 
912fn 


428 


975 


569 


657 
657 


556 
556 
883-4 


1038 


heroic couplet 909-10, 914-16 
herring 335 

Heston, Charlton 659 
Hexham, Battle of 407 
Heyroun, John 435 
Heyroun, Mary (Westhales) 
Heyroun, Thomas 436 
Heywood, Jasper 549, 555, 556 
Heywood, Jasper the Younger, S.J. 838 
Heywood, John 531-3, 546, 549, 555 
Heywood, Thomas 684, 693n 
Hick-Scorner (Anon.) 531 

Higgins, Godfrey 748 

Hildegard of Bingen 316, 430 

Hill, W. Speed 694n 

Hilton, Dr. James C. 698 

Hilton, Lara 852 

Hilton, Walter 302, 671 


435 


Hindu America (Lal) 991fn 
Hippolytus (Seneca) 556 
Hiroshima 966 

History of Art (Janson) 829 


History of Richard Il] (More) 
History of the Celtic Language 
(MacLean) 991fn 


569, 670 


History of the Kings of Britain (Goeffrey 


of Monmouth) 510 

A History of the Modern World 
(Palmer) 88Ofn 

History of the World (Raleigh) 678 

A History of Western Music (Grout) 891 

Hobbes, Thomas 560-1, 503,573,575, 
579,710) 760, 835 

Hoby, Sir Thomas 527fn., 555 

Hoccleve, Thomas 306-7 

Holbach, Baron Paul Henri de 750 

Holbein, Hans 507, 773, 775, 830 

Hollander, John 965fn 

"Holy Sonnets” (Donne) 708, 712-18, 
839 

Holyoke Center 314 

home schooling 563 

Homer 39-42, 95, 549, 763 

Hong Kong 563 


Hooker, Richard 685-92, 693-4n, 
713, 827-8, 840, 844 


“Hooker's Style" (Edelen) 694n 
Hooper, Bishop 543 
Hopkins, Gerard Manley 114-16 


Hopkins, Kenneth 919fn 

Horace 763 

Horatio (in Hamlet ) 586, 589-92,615 
Horman, William 523 

The House of Fame (Chaucer) 439-40 


Household Words (Dickens, ed.) 867, 
868, 924 
"How soon hath time..." (Milton) 719 


Howard, Damon 426, 962, 996 
Howard, Donald R. 443, 449-50 
Howard, Thomas, Duke of Norfolk 
(Cf. Norfolk, Thomas Howard Duke of) 
Humanism 420, 515-29, 570, 670 
Hume, David 546 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester 516-19 
Huntley, H.E. 108fn 
Hus, Jan 709 
"Hymne to God the Father" (Donne) 
Yileles 


Ibid" LOLIs8 2; 1016 
Idealism 880-6 
idyll 886 
Ignatius His Conclave (Donne) 
Iliad (Homer) 
Les [luminations (Rimbaud) 
India® 377, 995 
Indo-European 
language family 171-2 
migrations 159-61 
Infanta of Castile 438 
Ingeland, Thomas 536 
Inns of Court 420, 546, 832, 838 
insanity (Cf. "madness.") 


839 


967 


"Inscribed Burial Birdstones" (Howard) 
996 
Instauratio Magna (Bacon) 833, 834 


Institute for the Study of American Cul- 
ture 996 
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Insututes of the Christian Religion 
(Calvin) 556 

interlude 529-36 

The Internet 124-6 

interpretation 73-5, 75-80, 87-8, 89-93 

interrobang 697 

"Into Battle" (Grenfell) 974 

An Introduction to Western Music 
(Bernstein) 891fn 

"Invocation" (Sitwell) 964 

Irish Republican Army 651 

Isabella of France 396, 513 

Isaiah 53: 3-6 550-1 

Isidore of Seville 694n 

The Isle of Dogs (Jonson/Nashe) 684 

Italian Humanists in England 516-18, 
520 


Jack Cade's Rebellion 404 

Jack of Newbury (Deloney) 675 

"Jacobean" period and style 702, 827, 
830 

Jacobi, Derek 658 

"Jacquerie” (Paris) 400 

James | (king of Scotland) 

James IV (king of Scotland) 

James V (king of Scotland) 534, 571 

James 1 (VI of Scotland) 541,549,555 
572-3,579, 649-50, 677, 707, 832, 
833, 839, 840 

Jansenists 753 

Janson, H.W. 829fn. 

Japan 563-4 

Jarrell, Randall 862 

Jeanne d'Arc 404 

Jefferson, Thomas 691 

Jenicke, Samuel 759fn. 

Jesuits 648, 652-4, 688-689, 750, 753-5, 
828, 838, 853-4 

The Jew of Malta (Marlowe) 576 

Jocasta (Gascoigne/Kenwelmersh) 

John (king of England) 390, 393-4 

John II ("the Good," k. of France) 398 

John Bapustes Preaching... (Bale) 533 


401 
swe 


556 


John of Gaunt 399-401, 410, 437-8, 
440, 445-50, 452 

John-John the Husband .. . (Heywood) 
532 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel 
911-12,913 

Jonah, Book of 538 

Jones, Kathleen 745fn. 

Jones's School 865, 869-70 

Jonson, Ben 549, 684, 827, 828, 831, 
840, 925 

Le Journal de Trevoux 853-4 

The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism 702fn 

Joseph (Hebrew patriarch) 

“judith (22S 225 

Julianna of Norwich 302, 670, 898-9 


50-2, 564, 826fn, 


992 


Kamien, Roger 892fn 

Kant, Immanuel 761, 881,912 

Keats, John 880 

Kempe, Margery 302 

Kennedy, Charles W. 127, 129 

Ker, Robert, Viscount Rochester and 
Earl of Somerset 839 

Ker, W. P. 210-11 

Kermode, Frank 702fn, 965fn 

King James Bible 538, 540-2, 551 

King,. Bishop John 839 

King John (Bale) 533-534 

King Lear (play) 535, 693n, 694n 

King Lear (Brook film) 509-11 

King's College (Cambridge) 517, 974 

kingship 592-594 

Kittredge, George Lyman 453-6 

The Knight's Tale (Chaucer) 441 

Knox, John 535, 572 

Krauss, Russell 446-7, 449fn., 450 

"Kubla Khan" (Coleridge) 884, 886 

Kukulcan 995 

Kush, Kingdom of (Africa) 

Kushala (in the Ramayana) 

Kushana, Kingdom of ( Asia) 

Kyd, Thomas 615 


993 
993 
993 
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Kyrie (Voigt) 855 

Laertes (in Hamlet) 586, 589-90, 

Lake, Anthony 563 

Lal, Chaman 99] 

Lamb, Charles 880 

Lancashire Fusiliers 979 

Lancaster, House of 399-411, 569 

Lancelot (prose, Anon.) 378 

Land, Dr. 314 

Langland, William 412 

Larry, Moe, and Curly 

Last Supper 376-8 
painting by Castagno, 829 
painting by Tintoretto 829 


697 


The Late Show (Letterman) 504 
Latin 875 
Latin influence on English 840, 842 


Latinity (Renaissance) 669 

Laughton, Charles 775 

Lawrence (T. E.) of Arabia 511 

Lear, Edward 968 

Lee, Spike 384 

Legend of Good Women (Chaucer) 

441 

Lehmann, John 973fn 

Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm 881, 900-9, 
ldiee? L3, GLO; LoS SZO=3 

Leibniz in France: From Arnauld to 
Voltaire, a Study in French Reactions 
to Leibnizianism, 1670-1760 (Barber) 
908 fn 

Die Leiden des Jungen Werthers 
(Goethe) 884 

leitmouf 888 

Lemmon, Jack 659 

Lenten Stuff, or the Praise of the Red 
‘Herring (Nashe) 684 

"Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bukton” 
(text), 433, 452 (commentary) 

beste Ro re a2 

"A Letter of Advice to Queen Elizabeth" 
(Bacon) 832 

Letter on Obedience (Loyola) 


She 


688-9 


Lettre sur les aveugles (Diderot) 751 
Levelers (17th cent. political faction) 
710 
Leviathan (Hobbes) 
Lewes, Battle of 395 
Lewis, Beth Irwin 983fn 
Lewis, C. S. 710fn. 
Liberman, M.M. 702 
Life of Donne (Walton) 838 
Lily, William 420, 521, 672 
Lily, John (Cf. Lyly, John) 
Linacre, Thomas 521-2, 547 
Lindsay, Sir David 534-5 


SOI Oo 


The Lion in Winter (Harvey) 393, 511- 
2 

Lionel, Prince 437 

litany 542-3, 552-3 

A Literary History of England (Baugh) 


Soto) DoLit. 

literature 58-73 

Little Gidding (Eliot) 899fn 

Lives of the English Poets (Johnson) 
O12 

Locke, John 760, 913fn, 915 

Lodge, David 252-4 

Lodge, Thomas 675, 693n 

Logic (Aristotle) 556 

Lollards 540 

Londenborough, Earl of, 963 

London 400, 404, 406, 408, 411, 541, 
546, 572 

Longitude Act (1714) 765 

Loos, Battle of 976 

Lord Chamberlain's Men 572 

Lord of the Flies (Golding) 7-25, 86-7, 
501 


Lord Protector (Duke of Somerset) 543 
Lord's Supper 543-4, 553 

Lost Generation 428 

The Lotus Flowers (Voigt) 858-9 
Louis VIII (king of France) 395 

Louis XIV (king of France) 569, 829 


Love, Nicholas 671 
"The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock," 
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(Eliot) 101 
Love's Labor's Lost (Shakespeare) 
Lovejoy, Arthur O. 907fn, 921 
Lowell, Amy 117-19 
Loyola, Ignatius 688-9 
Lucia de Lammermore 743, 745 
Lucy Ashton, 745 
Luhrmann, Baz 384-7 
Lunatics Act (1845) 749 
Lupton, Thomas 536 
Luther, Martin 420, 538-9, 712 
Lutheran service books 543 
LXXX Sermons (Donne) 840 
Lydgate, John 304-6, 404 
Lyly, John 555, 672-674, 677, 682, 828 
Lyly, William (Cf. Lily, William) 


OD 


Mac Flecknoe (Dryden) 909 

Macbeth 405,529, 560, 577-8, 580-2, 
592-4, 595-8, 616, 652-54, 694n 

Machiavel (character type) 576-8 

Machiavelli, Nicolo 569, 573, 575-8, 
580, 583-5, 597, 599-601, 782fn 

MacLean, L. 991-2 

"Madam Mouse Trots" (Sitwell) 

madness 741-9 

Magdalen College (Oxford) 

The Magic Flute (Mozart) 

Magna Carta 394, 575 

Magnvfvcence (Skelton) 529, 533 

Malesherbes, Chrétien-Guillaume de 
Lamoignon de 754-6 

Malory, Sir Thomas 480-1, 670 

A Man for All Seasons (Bolt) 506, 771-3 

A Man for All Seasons directed by Fred 
Zinneman 771-5 

The Man of Law's Tale (Chaucer) 441, 
469-70 

"The Man with the Blue Guitar” 
(Stevens) 120-3 

Manchester (England) 

Manley, Sean 965fn 

Mannerism 829 

Manutius, Aldus 


968 


24 
914 


864, 877 


ape 


Mapledurham 762 

Marburg, University of 556 
Marcellus 811 

Marcus Aurelius, Emperor 810 
Margaret of Anjou 404-6 


The Merchant's Tale (Chaucer) 451, 
452, 45+5, 463-6 
Marino, Giambattista 723 
Marion (Mass.) 996 
- Marlborough College (England) 975, 


977 

"Marprelate" tracts 680-682, 686, 693n 

Marshalsea Prison 864 

Marvell, Andrew 732-4 

Marx Brothers 697 

Marxism 882 

McAdam, E. L., Jr. 

McFarland, Thomas 

McGrade, A.S. 693-4n 

M'Choakumchild, Mr. 
867, 872 

McKinney, Howard D. 891 

"mechanics' institutes" 876-7 

Meditations on First Philosophy 
(Descartes) 896-901 

Die Meistersinger (Wagner) 

Memorial Junior High School 
(Middleborough, Mass.) 996 

Menaphon, Camilla's Alarum to the 
Sleeping Euphues (Greene) 674 

"The Merchant Fleet of Ancient Iberia” 
(Fell) 990 

Mercury 990,995 

Meres, Francis 680 

“Metaphyscial" poets and poetry 703, 
723, 725-40, 831, 839, 917 

The Metaphysical Poets (Kermode) 
702fn 

Meyer, Michael 979fn 

Middleborough, Mass, 335-7, 361 

The Middleborough Gazette 698 

Middleborough High School 565, 996 

Middleborough School Committee 564, 
698 


912fn 
881fn 


(in Hard Times) 


892 
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Middlebury College 341 

Middle English dialects 
Period 262-309 
language 271-9 
literature 280-309 

Midwestern Epigraphic Journal 

Miles Gloriosus (Plautus) 536 

Miller's Tale 420,668-9 

Mills, John 750 

Milton, John 339, 421-2, 427, 703, 707, 
708-10, 713fn, 718-24, 828, 895. 899- 
900;919-20,969 

Milton: Modern Essays in Criticism 
Barker, ed.) 710fn 

Mind Forg'd Madness ... (Porter) 746 

The Mind of the European Romantics 
(Schenk) 881lfn 

"Minerva's Men" 546, 549 

A Mirror for Magistrates (Baldwin) 556 

misogyny 235, 430 

The MLA Handbook for Writers of 
Research Papers, Theses, and Disser- 
tations (Gibaldi, ed., 1977) 1912 

The MLA Style Sheet (Parker, ed., 1951) 
1011-13 

Moat, Henry 964 

Modern Language Association 
MILB LOLS 

A Modern Lexicon of Literary Terms 
(Liberman and Foster) 702, 704 

The Modern World (Flory and Jenicke) 
759fn 

Moeurs (Duclos) 853 

Moleyns, Adam de 519 

Moll, Richard 339, 373-6 

monarchy 5/74 

monasticism 412-19 

The Monk's Tale (Chaucer) 

Montaigne, Michelk de 832 

Montanus, Ferrarius 556 

Montesquieu, Charles-Louis de Second- 
at, Baron de 761 

Monteverdi, Claudio 830 

Montfort, Simon de 395 


277-8 


996 


1011, 


441 


Moral Essays (Pope) 764,910 

Morality plays 477-8 

More, Ann (wife of John Donne) 839 

More, Sir Thomas 409, 420, 506-8, 
522-4, 526, 530-1, 533, 546,555, 569, 
576, 607-9, 670-2, 691, 771-5, 834, 838 

"Morning Prayer” 552 

Morrison, Toni 944 

Morte Darthur 412,480-2,670 

Mortimer, Roger 396 

Mortimer's Cross, Battle of 406 

Morton, John Cardinal 520, 530-1 

Moryson, Richard 525, 576 

Moses 994 

Mounyoy, William Lord 524 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 

Mulcaster, Richard 420, 547 

Munday, Anthony 693n 

Mundus et Infans (Anon.) 

Murphy, Ian 852 

Music, An Appreciation (Kamien) 892fn 

music drama 887-94 

Music in History (Anderson and Mckin- 
ney) = "69Tin 

mystery plays (Cf. "cycle plays") 

mystical writers (14th cent.) 302-3 

myth 890-1 


914 


532 


narrative 94-8 
Nashe, Thomas 675, 682-5 
National Alumni Forum 427 
National Poetry Month 559 
nationalism, English 571, 701, 831 
Nature (Medwall) 530-1 
The Nature of the Four Elements 
(Rastell) 532 
Nekoosa (Wisconsin) 
Nelson, Lowry 702fn 
Nemasket River 335, 336 
neo-classicism 914 
Neo-Gothic 830 
Nero, Emperor 791 
The New Atlantis (Bacon) 
"New Comedy" (Greek) 


he PS 


833, 835 
924-8 
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A New Comedy... (Rastell) 532 
The New Dunciad (Pope) 764 
New England Regional Conference of 


the Social Studies 996 
The New English Bible 551 
New Forest 390 
A New Letter of Notable Contents 
(Harvey) 684 


The New Leviathan (Collingwood) 561- 
3 

The New Model Army 710 

New Testament 520, 538, 539, 540, 992 

New York Times, 962 

New Zealanders 564 

News from Hell (Dekker) 685 

Newton, Sir Isaac 421-2, 770, 881,918 

Neville, Alexander 556 

Neville family 406-8 

Neville, George 520 

Nicholas Nickleby (Dickens) 
878-9, 928 

Nicholas of Hereford 538 

Das Niebelungenlied 893 

Nile River 991-2 

Norfolk, Thomas Howard Duke of 527, 
fie, 

Norman Conquest of England 

Normandy, Duchy of 391, 394 

North, Sir Thomas 546, 555 

Northampton, Battle of 405 

Northbrooke, John 692n 

Northumberland, Duke of 544 

Northwell, Henry 436 

Northwell, William of 436 

Norton Anthology of English Literature 
a7 

Norton, Thomas 547,556 

Novum Organum (Bacon) 

Nuce, Thomas 556 

The Nun's Priest's Tale (Chaucer) 442, 
471-2 

nursery rhymes 98 

"The Nut-Brown Maid" 

Nuttall, A.D. 764fn 


870-1, 


203-11 


833, 834 


53% 


O' Those Extraordinary Women 
(Manley and Belcher) 965fn 

O'Brien, Dr. Dennis 341 

Observations in the Art of English Poet- 
ry (Campion) 680 

Ocean Spray 335 

O'Connor, Flannery 862 

Octavia (Seneca) 556 

The Odyssey 39-42,95, 763 

Oedipus (Seneca) 556 

Of Apolonius and Silla (Riche) 

"Of Studies" (Bacon) 835 (text), 835-7 
(commentary), 845 (diagrams) 

"Of the Knowleege and Characters of 
Men" (Pope) 910 

Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(Hooker) 685-92, 693-4n 

"Of the Use of Riches" (Pope) 

Oklahoma City bombing 648 

The Old Curiosity Shop (Dickens) 

Old English 
language 
learning 
Period 


910 
867 


171-7 

163-4 
159-71 

poetry 127-30, 178-82 

prosody 180-2 
The Old Huntsman (Sassoon) 
Old Testament 538, 540, 992 
Oliver Twist (Dickens) 928 
On the Continuity of English Prose ... 

(Chambers) 692n 
opera 887-94 
Opera and Drama (Wagner) 889-90 
Ophelia (in Hamlet) 587, 743 
Opus 72, No. 1 (Chopin) 101-2 
"Order of Communion" (1548) 543 
The Ordering of a Common Weale 

(Montanus/Bavand) 556 
orders of Greek architecture, 669 
Oresteia (Aeschylus) 694n 
Oriental Dialogues (Herder) 
Ormulum 2845 
Oscars (Academy Awards) 


978 


884 


771 
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Osric (in Hamlet) 677 

Oswestry, Shrops. 979 

O'Toole, Peter 509, 511-12 

Othello (Shakespeare) 694n 

Our Musical Heritage (Sachs) 

Our Mutual Friend (Dickens) 

Our Town (Wilder) 771 

Th'Overthrow of Stage Plays (Rainolds) 
693n 

Ovid 669 

Owen, Wilfred 977,979 

The Owl and the Nightingale 283-4 

The Oxford Anthology of English Liter- 
ature (Kermode and Hollander, eds.) 
965fn 

The Oxford Book of English Verse 
(Quiller-Couch) 537 

Oxford Companion to English Litera- 
ture (Drabble, ed.) 7O3fn, 912fn 

"Oxford Reformers" 520-2 

Oxford University 412, 421, 520, 541, 
838. 872, 969, 975 

Oxford Universal English Dictionary. 
114 


Padua, University of 518, 524 

paganism 235-8, 316-17, 430-1 

"Pagan Revival" 425 

Painter, William 549 

Paladis Tamia (Meres) 680 

Palmer, R.R. 853-4, 880fn 

Pandosto (Greene) 678 

Pangloss, Dr. (in Candide) 53-57.901, 
909,923 

pantheism 882 

Pap with a Hatchet (Lyly?) 

Papal Curia 669 

"The Paradise at Tooting" (Dickens) 
878 

Paradise Lost (Milton) 339, 708-10, 
722-4, 895, 899-900, 919 

"Paradise Lost in Our Time: Religious 
and Ethical Principles" (Bush) 710fn 

parentheical documentation of refer- 
ences 1014-1016 


893fn 
868, 928 


682 


Paret, Paul 983fn 

Paret, Peter 983fn 

Paris, University of 421 

Parker, William Riley 1011, 1012, 1016 

Parlement of Fowles (Chaucer) 441 

Parlement of Paris 753, 754 

Parliament 391, 395. 399, 400, 404, 833 

Parnell, Thomas 763 

Parsifal (Wagner) 892 

Pascal, Blaise 706, 898 

Paston Letters 308-9, 670 

Pastorals (Pope) 763 

"Patterns" (Lowell) 117-19 

Patterns of Consciousness (Haven) 

Paul (of Tarsus, Apostle) 715 

Paulet, Sir Amyas 832 

"Paul's Grammar" 522-3 

Pax Romana 993 

Payre, Henri 882fn 

Pearl Poet (see "Gawain Poet") 

Pearson, Norman Holmes 537 

pedantry 1012-13 

peer editing 565-6 

Penal Laws against Catholics 

penitential works 286-7 

Penry, John 681 

Pentateuch 538 

Perkins, William 712, 713fn 

Perlesvaus (Anon.) 378 

Perpendicular Gothic 830 

Perrine, Laurence 99fn 

Persuasive Images (Lewis, Paret, and 
Paret) 983fn. 

"Pet Prisoners" (Dickens) 

"Peter Quince at the Clavier" 
101, 120-3 

Petrarch, Francesco 669 

Petworth, Richard 516 


886 


762 


869 
(Stevens) 


Phenomenology of Mind (Hegel) 883 
Philip II (king of Spain) 571 
Philip the Fair (king of France) 396 


Philippa of Hainault 398, 437, 440 
"Phillipa Pan" 437 


philosophes 750-7, 761, 853-4, 901, 
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908.923 
"philosophical poetry" 
The Physician's Tale (Chaucer) 
Picasso, Pablo 111-12 
Piccolomini, Aeneas Silvius (Cf. Pius II) 
The Pickwick Papers (Dickens) 924 
Pico della Mirandola, Giovanni 524, 838 
Pictures from Italy (Dickens) 924 
Pierce Penniless his Supplication to the 

Devil (Nashe) 683 
Pierce's Supererogation (Harvey) 
Piers Plowman (Langland) 296-9 
"Pilgrimage of Grace" 570 
Pinsky, Robert 862 
Pius V. Pope 571 
Pius II, Pope 518 
Plantagenet, Geoffrey, c. of Anjou 391 
Plantagenet physique 398, 511 
Plantinga, Leon 888fn 
Plato 35-8, 124-6, 562 
Plautus 529, 536 
The Play of Love (Heywood) 532 
The Play of the Weather (Heywood) 

532-3 
Playing the Private College 

Admissions Game 320, 339, 373-4 
Plays Confuted in Five Actions (Gosson) 

693n 
Pliny the Elder 548 
Plutarch 547,555,556 
Poet Laureate, title of 520 
Polaroid camera 314 
Pole, Reginald Cardinal 
Polician 520 
polis 574 
"political correctness" 504-5, 946, 1014 
political theory 567-582 
Polonius (in Hamlet ) 576, 585, 587, 590, 

676-7, 917 
Poor Law (New, 1816) 747-8 
Pope: A Collection of Critical Essays 

(Guerinot) 762fn 
Pope, Alexander 758-764, 900, 907, 

908, 909-23, 969 


911, 920, 923 
44] 


683 


524 


761fn 
764 


A Pope Chronology (Berry) 

Pope's Essay on Man (Nuttall) 

Porter, Roy 746fn 

portfolios 564 

Positivism (Comtean) 834 

"A Possible Japanese-Andes Connec- 
tion" (Howard) 996 

posters (WWI) 983-7 

Potts disease 762 

Pound, Ezra 191 

Pozzo, Brother Andrea, S.J. 697 

Prades, Abbé Jean-Martin de 754-5 

Praetorius, Michael 829 

The Praise of Folly (Cf. Encomium 
Moriae ) 

The Prayer Book (Cf. Book of Common 
Prayer.) 

"Prayer of Humble Access" 553 

Pre-Columbian Period 990-6 

A Preface to Paradise Lost (Lewis) 
7 10fn 

"Preliminary Discourse" to the Encyclo- 
pédie (d'Alembert) 752 

The Prentice-Hall Guide to English Lit- 
erature (Wynne-Davies, ed.) 703fn., 
913fn 

Pre-Romantics 919 

Prime Meridian 766 

The Prince (Machiavelli) 569, 575-6, 
583-5, 599-601, 782fn 

Prince of Wales (title) 396, 399 

Prior, Matthew 910fn 

Privy Council 866 

Problem of Evil 895-908, 920 

professionalism 562 

"The Progress of the Soul" (Donne) 
839 

propaganda 981-7 

Propaganda: The Formations of Men's 
Attitudes (Ellul) 981 

prose, development of 669-94 

"Prospectus" to the Encyclopédie 
(Diderot) 751-2, 834 


Protectorate (of Cromwell) 569 
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Providence College 314 
Provisions of Oxford 395 


The Psalter (Anglican) 539 
PSeins “O26 

Pseudo-Martyr (Donne) 839 
psychiatry 27-28 


Ptolemaic world system 705 

public schools (British) 874-5 

Puritans 421,540, 545, 556, 572-3, 651, 
710fn, 713fn, 680-2, 685-6, 828, 832 

Purvey, John 538 

Puttenham, George 680 


Pythagorean Theorem 905-6 


Quetzelcoatl 995 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur 537 

Quinonez, Cardinal 543 

A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (Harvey) 
683 


Die Rauber (Schiller) 

Raffel, Burton 127, 130 

Rainolds, Dr. John 693n 

Raleigh, Sir Walter 528, 678, 827, 828, 
838 


885 


Ralph Roister Doister (Udall) 529, 
530fn., 535-6 

Ramist logic 704 

The Rape of the Lock (Pope) 763 


Rasselas 50-52 

Rastell, John 531-2, 555 

Rastell, William 555 

The Reason of Church Government 
Urged Against Prelaty (Milton) 718-9 

Recueil des quelques piéces curieuses 
concernant la philosophie de M. Des- 
cartes (Bayle) 901 

Reeve's Tale (Chaucer) 420 

"Relfections on Burrows Cave" 
995fn 

Reformation 393, 421, 526, 537-8, 543, 
701, 708-10, 712, 830 

Reformed theology 704 

Refutation of the Apology for Actors 
(Anon.} 693n 


(Covey) 


relativism 760 

Religio Laici (Dryden) 910fn 

Religious Record, Period of 282-5 

Religious and Secular Literature, 
Period of 286-95 

"The Relique" (Donne) 
731-2 (commentary) 

Renaissance 340, 408, 515, 614, 669, 
711,770, 828, 831-7, 840 

"Renaissance Man" 527 

The Republic (Plato) 35-38, 124-6 

Respublica (Udall) 535 

"Restoration" period and style 702, 
914,919 

Reuchlin, Johannes 522fn. 

Revelations of Divine Love (Julianna of 
Norwich) 670 

revenge play 577, 615 

Revised English Bible 551 

A Resived History of the Mental Health 
Services... (Jones) 745fn 

Revised Standard Version Bible 

revolution, right of 575 

Reynolds, Henry 677 

Reynolds, Dr. John 541 

Rheims 540 

Das Rheingold (Wagner) 892 

Rich, Sir Richard 775 

Richard I ("the Lionhearted") 393 

Richard II ("of Bordeaux') 399-401, 438, 
441,515, 

Richard IJ (Shakespeare) 572 

Richard II] 408, 409-11, 569 

Richard, d. of York 404-5 

Riche, Barnaby 674, 678 

Richelieu, Cardinal 569 

"Rights of Man" 562 

Rig-Veda 377 

Rikki Lake Show 485 

Rimbaud, Arthur 967 

The Ring of the Nibelung (Wagner) 
892-4 

Rivers, Lord 407 

Robert the Bruce 


605 (text), 


Dal 


396 
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Robin Hood 393 

Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of 910fn 

Rock Art Pieces from Burrows Cave in 
Southern Illinois (Sherz and Bur- 
rows) 995fn 

Rockwood, Ambrose 649 

rococo architecture (German) 

Roi Soleil 569 

Rolle, Richard 302, 671 

Roman Britian 159-60 

Roman Empire 994 

romance 288-95 

Romantic Movement 701, 743-5, 880-6 

Romantic Music (Plantinga) 888fn 

Romanticism (1830-1890) (Abraham) 
892fn 

Romanticism and the Forms of Ruin 
(McFarland) 88lfn 

Romanticism of the 1890's 974 

Romeo and Juliet (Shakespeare) 380-3, 
384-7 

Rootham, Helen 967 

Roslaind: Euphues' Golden Legacy 
(Lodge) 675, 678 

Rosencrantz and Guildenstern 
(in Hamlet) 576-7, 586-8 

Rothstein, Edward 249-52 

Round Table 347, 350-2, 353 

Rousseau, Jean-Jacques 761, 890-1 

Rowse, A. L. 619, 620 

Royal College of Physicians 521 

Royal Society 422, 759, 835,914 

Rugby (town, England) 974 

"The Ruin" 130 

Runic alphabet 

Russia 564 


Sachs, Curt 893fn 


703 


172-5 


Sackville, Sir Thomas 546, 555 
Sagara (in the Ramayana ) 993 
Saggara (Egypt) 993 
St. Albans, 

Ist Battle of 405 


2nd Battle of 406 
St. Albans, Abbey of 517 


St. George's Chapel (Windsor) 830 

St. Johnsbury A. P. Conference 3 

St. Leonard's shrine (London) 440 

St. Paul's Cathedral (London) 839, 840 

St. Paul's School (London) 437, 522 

Salem, persecution of witches in 235, 
317, 650 

Salinger, J.D. 96-7 

Sambre Canal 979 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (Bloom) 
884fn 

San Ignazio, Church of (Rome) 697, 829 

Sangallo, Giuliano da 828 

Santa Maria delle Carceri, Church of 
(Prato) 828, 837 

Sarum Breviary 542 

Sassoon, Siegfried 977-9 

Satire of the Three Estates (Lindsay) 
534 

SATESEy325 

Scarborough 963 


"The Seafarer" 183, 191-200 

Schelling, Wilhilm Joseph von 882, 
883 

Schenk, H.G. 881fn 

Scherz, James P. 995fn 

Schiller, Johann Christoph von 885-6 

The School of Abuse (Gosson) 693n 


science 563-4, 1014 

scientific method 834 

Scofield, Paul 510, 771 

Scodand 396, 401, 407 

Scott, Sir Walter 393, 745 

Scottish Chaucerians 304 

Scottish Reformed Church 534-5, 572-3 

Scriblerus Club 763 

A Second and Third Blast of Retrait 
from Plays and Theatres (Munday) 
693n 

The Second Shepherd's Play 

The Secret Garden 101 

Sellius, Godefroy (Gottfried) 

Senate (U.S.) 563 


473-6 


750 
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sentence structure, 
Bacon's 8306-7 
Seraillier, lan 255, 256-7 
The Seventeenth Century (Clark) 701fn 


"The Shadow of Cain" (Sitwell) 966, 
969 

Shaftesbury, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Earl Of; 913; 915 


Shakespeare, William 95, 100, 106, 380, 
381, 399, 401, 405, 409, 420, 427,511, 
542, 549, 555, 560, 567-98, 601, 615-16, 
619-23, 652-4, 6547, 675-7, 682, 689- 
90, 693n, 703, 705, 743-4, 827, 887, 
9175969 

Shaw, Robert 773-5 

Shelley, Mary 47-9, 86-7 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 880, 881 

Sherburn, George 913 

Sherry, Richard 556 

Shirwood, John 520 


A Short History of Opera (Grout) 887, 
888fn 
"The Short-Timers” (Dickens) 876 


Sidney, Sir Philip 528, 555, 678-80, 
691, 806, 827 

Siegfried (Wagner) 893 

Sigismund, Emperor 403 

Silber, John 204-5, 315, 426 

Simnel, Lambert 570 

sinalo'-993 

Singapore 563-4 

Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
54 

Sirius (the "Dog-Star") 991, 992 

Sitwell, Dame Edith 963-70 

Sitwell, Sir Osbert 963, 966 

Sitwell, Sacheverall 963 

Six Livres de la République (Bodin) 
569, 578-80 

Skelton, John 529, 533, 534, 537 

"A Sleep to Startle Us" (Dickens) 878 

“The Sleeping Beauty" (Sitwell) 964 

"Sleeping Out: Full Moon" (Brooke) 
OFS | 


347- 


Smithfield, fires of 548 

"The Soldier" (Brooke) 975 

Solomon on the Vanity of the World 
(Prior) 910fn 

Solomon's House (in The New Atlantis ) 
835 

Somerville, William 919fn 

Somme, Battle of the 973,977,978 

"Song" (Donne) 602 (text), 725-6 
(commentary) 

sonnet form 914-15 

Sonnet I, "Thou has made me ..." 
(Donne) 714, 717 

Sonnet V, "I am a little world ..." 
(Donne) 713,717 

Sonnet VII, "At the round earth's imag- 
ined corners..." (Donne) 610 (text), 
717-8 (commentary) 

Sonnet IX, "If poysonous minerals ..." 
(Donne) 610 (text), 715-16, 717, 
735-6 (commentary) 

Sonnet XIV, "Batter my heart ..." 
(Donne) 611 (text), 712, 717, 737-8 
(commentary) 

Sonnet XVII "Since she whom |] lov'd ..." 
(Donne) 612 (text), 738-9 (comment) 

Sonnet XVIII, “Show me, deare Chist ..." 
(Donne) 612 (text), 708, 710, 740 
(commentary) 

Sonnet XIX, "Oh, to vex me ..." (Donne) 
611 (text), 713-14, 717 (commentary) 
Sonnet on His Birthday (Milton) 719-20 

(commentary) 

Sonnet on His Blindness (Milton) 34 
(text), 720-2 (commentary) 

Sonnets of Shakespeare 619-23, 703 

Sorley, Charles 975-6 

Sound and Sense (Perrine) 

Southhampton, Earl of 619 

South Korea 563-4 

sovereignty, concept of 

Spain 990 

Spanish Netherlands 

speech-song 89] 


99fn 


574 


538 
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Speght, Thomas 446 

Spenser, Edmund 528 

The Spiral Dance (Starhawk) 

Sprat, Bishop Thomas 835 

The Squire's Tale (Chaucer) 

Stabreim 891 

Staffordshire coal pits 

Stallone, Sylvester 387 

Starhawk 430 

Starkey, Thomas 525 

state, concept of the 574 

Stephen (king of England) 391 

Stepney Union (school) 876 

Stevens, Emily 852 

Stevens, Wallace 101, 120-3 

Stewart, Dugald 912 

Stewart, M.A. 913fn 

Stoicism 549,589,591, 613-16, 713 

Stockhausen, Karl-Heinz 894 

Stone, Brian 347fn 

"Stopping by Woods..." (Frost) 117 

"Stories for the First of April" (Dickens) 
867 

Strader, Selena 852 

Strange and Wonderful Adventures of 
Don Simonides, a Gentleman Span- 
lard (Riche) 674 

"Strange Meetings" (Owen) 979 

Strange News of the Interception of 
Certain Letters ...(Nashe) 683 

Stravinsky, Igor 894 

Strawberry Hill 830 

strucutre and meaning 87-8, 89-113 

Stuart, House of 421, 570-3, 580 

Stubbes, Philip 693n 

Studley, John 556 

Sturm und Drang movement 883 


430-1 


455 


864 


Suarez, Francisco, S.J]. 707 

Sullivan, William 430-1 

Summa Theologica (Aquinas) 694 
Summer Reading (1997-1998) 952-3 


The Summoner's Tale (Chaucer) 454 
"The Sunne Rising" (Donne) 604 


(text), 730-1 (commentary) 


SUNY at Potsdam 852 

The Supposes (Gascoigne) 536 
Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of 487, 537 
Swift, Jonathan 203-4, 763 

Sword Dances 379 

Swynford, Hugh 437 

Swynford, Katherine 410, 437, 447 


Symbolist poets (French) 965 
Syminges, Dr. John 838 

Sypher, Wylie 724fn 

Taken Care Of (Sitwell) 963fn, 966 
A Tale of Two Cities (Dickens) 925 
Tallis, Thomas 830 

The Taming of the Shrew 536, 654 


Tammuz 378 

Tapié, Victor L. 702, 703 

Tarentino, Quentin 384 

The Task (Cowper) 744-5 

Taunton Daily Gazette 850 

The Temptation of Our Lord... (Bale) 
S350 

Teacher, Janet 969fn 

Ten Tragedies (Seneca) 

terrorism 651 

Tewkesbury, Battle of 408 

Text and Context 3, 4-5, 6, 85, 86-7, 
207-8, 425, 426, 559, 565, 699, 850, 855, 

' 947,961 

Thames 569 

theodicy 723-4, 895-909, 918-23 

Theodicy (Léipniz) 90 1e9, 92 ly ee 

Therapy (Lodge) 252-4 

Third International Math and Science 
Study (TIMSS) 563 

Thomas, Duke of Clarence 403 

Thomas, Dylan 967-8 

Thomas, James 698 

Thomas More (Chambers) 555, 692n, 
lqis 

Thomas More: History and Providence 
(Fox) 692n 

Thomas of Reading (Deloney) 

Thoth 992 


556 


675 
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Three Moral Treatises (Plutarch) 556 

Three Old English Elegies (Leslie) 127 

Throckmorton, Job 681 

Thyestes (Seneca) 546, 556 

Tiber 569 

Tiepolo, Giovanni Batista 

Time magazine 697 

The Times (of London) 966 

Tintoretto, I] (Jacopo Robusti) 829 

Tiptoft, John, Earl of Worcester 518 

Tirana (Albania) 563 

Titus, Emperor 791 

formed. |.K, hk. 209°213-15 

Tom o' Bedlam 345 

Tom's Bait and Tackle Shop 335 

Tom Thumb, General and Mrs. 336 

"To Germany" (Sorley) 975-6 

"To One of Fictive Music"(Stevens) 
120-3 

Towton, Battle of 406 


703 


tragedy 887 

Transcendental Idealism 881 

Transcendentalists 428 

Transition, Period of 304-9 

"Translation Movement" 529, 537-56, 
670 

Translations of Some of the Psalms 
(Bacon) 834 


transmission of Middle English litera 
ture 280-2 

Travers, Walter 685 

A Treasury of Great Poems 
(Untermeyer, ed.) 963 

Treatise wherein Dicing, Dancing, Vain 
Plays or Interludes, with Other Idle 
Pastimes ... Are Reproved (North- 
brooke) 692-3n 

Tresham, Francis 648 

Trevelyan, G.M. 411 

The Trew Law of Free Monarchies 
(James 1) 579-80 

The Trimming of Thomas Nashe 
(Anon) 684 


Trinitarian friars 418 


Troas (Seneca) 556 
Troilus and Cressida 
657, 689-90, 694n 
Troilus and Crisseyde (Chaucer) 

trompe d'oeil ceilings 722 

Trow, George W.S. 851 

Troyes, Treaty of 403 

Tudor, House of 409-11, 438, 519-29 

"Tudor Myth" 569 

Tunstall, Cuthbert 524 

Turenne, Maréchal Henri de la Tour 
d'Auvergne, Vicomte de 806 

Twain, Mark 428 

Twelfth Night (Shakespeare) 655,678, 
693n 

Two Trees (Voigt) 859-60 

Tyndale, William 538, 540, 542 

tyranny 574 

Tyrell, Sir James 409 

Tyrell, Sir Walter 390 


(Shakespeare) 


442 


U-boat warfare 982, 986 

Udall, John 681 

Udall, Nicholas 529, 530fn., 535, 547 

Ullastret (Spain) 990 

The Uncommercial Traveler 876 

The Unfortunate Traveler (Nashe) 

United States 563-4, 969, 982-3 

Universal Dictionary ( "Dictionaire de 
Trévoux," French Jesuits) 734, 854 

universities, medieval 419-22 

University of Michigan 427 

University of Pennsylvania 852 

University of Texas (Austin) 996 

Untermeyer, Louis 963fn. 

Utopia (More) 530, 607-9, 671 

Utopia (ideal society) 562 


675 


"A Valediction Forbidding Mourning" 
(Donne) 606 (text), 728-9 (comment) 

Valombrosa, Order of 415 

van Dyke, Sir Anthony 830 

Vaux, Anne 648 

via media 687, 691, 707 
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Vickers, Brian 693-4 

Victorian era 742, 746-7, 877,926 

Villiers, George, Duke of Buckingham 
833, 839 

visual art 110-13 

Virgil 42-5, 669, 761 

virtu 409,527,575 

Vittorino da Feltre 519 

Vivaldi, Antonio 100-1 

Voices of Plenty (Voigt) 855 

Voigt, Ellen Bryant 5-6, 83, 206, 559- 
60, 849-50. 855-62 

Voland, Sophia 750 

Volksgeist 883 

Voltaire 53-7,761, 835, 901, 902, 908-9, 
923 


Vulgate 539-40 


Waddell, Helen 380-3 

Wager, William 536 

Wagner Opera (Williamson) 

Wagner, Richard 887-94 

Wagner's "Ring" and Its Svmbols 
(Donington) 890 

waiver of application fees 

Wakefield, Battle of 406 

Wakefield Master 473-6 

Waldegrave, Robert 681 

Wales 396, 401 

Die Walkure (Wagner) 892 

Wallace, Sir William , 512-13 

Walpole, Horace 830 

Walsingham, Sir Fancis 

Walton, Izaak 838, 839 

Walton, Sir William 964-5 

"The Wanderer" 183-91, 196-200, 228 

Wanning, Andrews 838 

Wapull, George 536 

"War Poets" (WWI) 973-9 

Warbeck, Perkin 570 

Warburton, William, Bishop 911 

Warhol, Andy 111, 112 

Wars of the Roses 403-12, 537, 567 

Warwick, Richard, e. of, (‘the Kingmak- 
er") 406,408 


894fn 


S25 


578 


"Was King Nahash a Snake?" (Bernet) 
994fn 

Washington, D.C. 563 

The Washington Post 504 

Wat Tyler's Rebellion 400 

Watteau, Antoine 703 

Webbe, William 680 

Weiss, René 517-19, 536 

Wellek, René 702fn 

Wellesley College 512 

The Well-Tempered Clavier (Bach) 
250 

Wells, H. G. 562 

Westminster 397 

Weston, Jessie L. 376-9 

What is Romanticism? (Payre) 883fn 

"When I consider how my light is 
spent..." (Milton) 34 (text), 720-2 
(commentary) 

"When You See Millions of the Mouth- 
less Dead" (Sorley) 976 

Whethamstede, John 517 

Whig view of history, 394 

Whitgift, Archbishop John 686 

Whiting, B. J. 447 

Whitman, Walt 428, 969 

Whittinton, Robert 522 

Widsith (Chambers, ed.) 211, 231 

The Wife of Bath's Tale (Chaucer) 
433-5, 441-2, 453-4, 456-60 


"The Wife's Complaint" 223, 225 
Wilder. Thornton 771 
Wilhelm Tell (Schiller) 885 


William I ("the Conqueror") 264-5, 
390, 963 

William II ("Rufus') 390 

Williams, George 447, 449fn., 450 

Williams, Robin 658 

Williamson, Audrey 894fn 

Wills, Garry 560, 652-4 

Wilson, Thomas 556 

"The Windhover" (Hopkins) 
11+16 (commentary) 

Windsor 763 


113 (text), 
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Winslet, Kate 658 

Winter, Thomas 525,526 

The Winter's Tale (Shakespeare) 

Winthrop House (Harvard) 314 

witches (in Macbeth ) 593-4, 653 

Witches and Jesuits (Wills) 560, 652-4 

Within the Context of No Context 
(Trow) 851 

Wittenberg, University of 556 

Witty and Witless (Heywood) 532 

Wolsey, Thomas Cardinal 520, 524, 541, 
fiz 

Women of Words (Teacher) 

Woodes, Nathaniel 536 

Woodville, Elizabeth 407, 409 

word processing programs 1013 

Wordsworth, William 249, 251, 880, 


678 


969fn 


882, 884 
World WarI 973-9. 981-7 
World War Il 966, 983 


Wren, Sir Christopher 914 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas 487, 527, 537 
Wyclif, John 538, 709 
Wynne-Davies, Marion 703fn. 


XXVI Sermons (Donne) 840 
Pralewritics was2in 

Yale University 343 

Yeats, William Butler 862 


Yelverton, Christopher 547, 556 

McA. °996 

York, House of 401,404-11,438,570 

Yorkshire boarding schools 870-1 

Youth and Government Program 
(YMCA) 996 

Yuletide 347 


Zilonis, Joseph C. 699 
Zinneman, Fred 771 

Zodiake of Life (Manzoli/Googe) 
Zorzi, Fantino 516 

Zurich 538 


556 


WRITERS 


Anonymous 

A! Mercy, Fortune, have pitee 
onme 233 

Foweles in the frith 238 

The lady Fortune is bothe freend 
and fo" 233 

Now spryngeth the spray 

The Ruin 127 

Sey me, wightin broom 238 

Summer is icumenin 247 


262 


Coleridge, Samuel Taylor 
Dejection: An Ode 


Cost, Matthew 

Chaucer's "Marriage Group": 
Kittredge Revisited 453 

Clean Slates, Clean Minds: Censor- 
ship of Literature in Plato's Re 
DUC e385 

Dead End: Malory, His Work, His 
Times, 480 

Deciding Where to Attend 344 

Every Famous Last Word 658 

The Fire-Dragon 220 

The Flea 726 

Love Among the Ruined 147 

Machiavelli's I] Principe: Self-Help 
for Aspiring Despots 599 

Nose of Turk, Tartar's Lips, and 

Tongue of Equivolcating Jesuit? 
652 

Plato via Internet 124 

A Scholarly Grail-Quest 

Sonnet XVIII 740 

Structure and Meaning in 
Government 103 

SysOp Tells All! 355 

Telling When from Where 

Two Different Chiefs 22 

When Life Was Really Wyrd 230 


Crashaw, Richard 
A Hymn to the Name and Honor of 


376 


765 
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the Admirable Saint Teresa 661 
The Flaming Heart: Upon the Book 
and Picture of the Seraphical 

Saint Teresa 662 


Cummings, Nicholas 
A German in the Works: Seven Ger 
man Idealists and their Influence 
on English Romanticism 880 


Dickinson, Emily 
An altered look about the hills 52 
God is a distant — stately lover 52 


Donne, John 

The Flea 603 

The Relique 605 

Song ("Goe, and catche a falling 
Starre ..."), 602 

The Sunne Rising 604 

A Valediction Forbidding Mourning 
606 

Sonnet VII ("At the round earth's 
imagined corners...") 610 

Sonnet IX ("If poysonous mineralls 


2. Je 50. 

Sonnet XIV ("Batter my heart ...") 
611 

Sonnet XIX ("Oh, to vex me..." 611 

Sonnet XVII ("Since she whom I[ 
layedas” EO TZ 


Sonnet XVIII ("Show me, deare 
Christ...) Ole 


Goldsmith, Oliver 
The Deserted Village 815 


Greville, Fulke, Lord Brooke 
"Fye foolish Earth..." 500 


Hannon, Christina 
The Poster War: Graphic Propagan- 
dain World War! 981 


Hartford, Kassandra 
And in Many Other Places... 
Conflicting Views, Genuine 
Insight 468 


Beyond the Horizon of “Happy 
Valley": Samuel Johnson's Rasse- 
las 50 

Continuity and Hierarchy: The 
Gawain Poet and the Medieval 

World-View 352 

"Heroism" Includes "Her": Women 
in Old English Poetry 223 

Human Endeavors that Count 249 

Macbeth's Villainy 595 

Mamie, A Memoir 239 

Nearer, My Bard, To Thee 619 

Savage at Heart 15 

Shades of Memory 501 

Structure and Meaning in Music 
100 

Three Uneasy Pieces 497 

A Valdediction Forbidding Mourn- 
ing 728 

Visiting the Campuses 331 

Wallace Stevens's Fictive Music 120 


Haskell, Douglas 
"Boro Native Transported (letter) 
43] 
Hastings, Elizabeth 


Puddingmeister Redux (letter) 
699 


Helfrich, Barbara 
"the heart of the issues ..." (letter) 
429 
Herbert, George 
Denial 618 
The Pulley 617 


Hilton, Lara 

And who will rescue the adults 17 

Claudius as Machiavellian Prince 
583 

The Clerk of Oxenford: "The Pa 
tience of Griselda" 460 

Dazed and Confused in the 4th 
Century 29 

The Encyclopédie: Triumph of the 
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Enlightenment 750 
Fear and Grumbling 252 
Grendel 216 


Griselda Gets Help (fiction) 489 

Gull Cove (fiction) 243 

The Harvard-Yale Game 373 

Martz for the Defense 506 

O Happy Fault! The Gawain Poet 
as Moral Psychologist 350 

The Relique 731 

"Stirred fora Bird" 114 


Structure and Meaning in Poetry 


98 

Two Trees 859 

Utopia: The State as a Work of Art 
607 

A Wunderkind and His Winderkam- 
mer 768 

Howard, Damon 

An American Mercury? 990 

Tear Jerker 971 

Two tlLerns# Tworlturns.s,, 9:72 


Lovelace, Richard 
To Althea from Prison 46 


Marvell, Andrew 
Bermudas 644 
The Definition of Love 
The Garden 645 
To His Coy Mistress 25 


Mather, Mary Anne 
An academic product worth 
talking about... (letter) 


643 


208 


Matthews, Joseph 
England's Gallant Writing Men: The 
Poets of the Great War 973 


Milton, John 
On His Blindness 34 


Murphy, lan 
Choke No Child, Grind No Grad: 
Charles Dickens's Reformist View 
on Education 863 


Claiming Kin 856 

Conan with Class: The Heroic Code 
Among Old English Warriors 226 

Everyman: Comedic Allegory of 
Moral Struggle 477 

The Franklin: Mutuality and 
Magnanimity 466 

Horatio: Impartial Partiality 

The Interview (fiction) 357 

La Créme dela Cram 929 

"The Monsters and the Critics" Re- 
visited 213 

A New Look at the Old Guy 647 

A Poor Man's Romeo and Juliet 
380 

The Reunion (fiction) 627 

Singular Lives, Unique Beliefs: Two 
Classical Epics 39 

Song 725 

Sonnet XIV 737 

Structure and Meaning in Mathe- 
matics 106 

The Younger Folk and the Pond 
(fiction) 138 

The Road to Hellville 


589 


143 


Osborne, Laurence 
J. S. Bach: immutable text, 


shifting context (letter) 207 


Petrarcha, Francesco 
Sonnet CXL 486 


Petrillo, Jennifer 
How the New Comedy Was Full of 
the Dickens (and vice-versa) 
924 


Pope, Alexander 
An Essay on Man 777 


Raleigh, Sir Walter 
An Admonition to His Son 500 


Sidney, Sir Philip 
"Leave me, O love..." 488 
"Thou blind man's mark..." 488 
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Simmons, G. V. 


"... AS Will and Imagination" 989 
Baroque Dynamic: Anguish and 
Affirmation in English Poetry 
from Donne to Pope, Part 1 701 
Baroque Dynamic: Anguish and 
Affirmation in English Poetry 
from Donne to Pope, Part 2 895 
Chaucer's Experience of Marriage 
433 
Crashing the Gates, Editor's Intro- 
duction 319 
The Cure, A Modern Folk-Tale 997 
The Decline of the Universities 419 
The Early 17th Century: Classical 
and Baroque Styles 827 
Editor's Notebook 3, 83, 203, 313, 
425, 559, 697, 849, 961 
The Extinction of the Hoary Ibid. 
1011 
The Flavor of the Centuries 155 
Four Approaches to Interpretation 
73 
Historical Scaffolding: The Royal 
Succession, 1066-1485 389 
The Interlude 529 
Introduction to Middle English 
Literature 280 
Introduction to Old English Poetry 
178 
Later Medieval Developments of 
the Monastic Impulse 412 
Lenvoy de Chaucer a Bruffee 388 
Meta-Metaphysics, or, After Nit- 
Picking 988 
The Meaning of the Monsters 209 
The Middle English Period 263 
More Movie Monarchs 771 
Movie Monarchs 509 
The Old English Period 159 
On the Relevance of Augustine 32 
Plato Replies to Matthew Cost 38 
The Progress of Early Modern Prose 
669 
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Puddingmeister Replies 565 

The Reception of Humanism in Eng- 
land 515 

The Recommendation 338 

Robert Frost's "After Apple-Picking": 
A Symbolic Interpretation 75 

Shakespeare and the Rise of the 
Modern State, Editor's Introduc- 
tion 567 

Side by Side in the Exeter Book 183 

The 16th-Century Translation 
Movement 537 

Structure and Meaning 87 

Summer is icumen in, Note 247 

Text and Context: Course Guide, 
1997-1998 943 

That Old Augustinian Strain Again 
7. 

Voices Aplenty: Editor's Introduction 
855 

What Are Patterns For? 89 


Spenser, Edmund 


Amoretti, Sonnet LXVIII 496 
Amoretti, Sonnet LXXIX 496 


Stevens, Emily 


Barbs from the Bard 654 

Candide, or Optimism: the Adven- 
tures of aSimpleton 53 

The Definition of Love 732 

Drive, Part 1 (fiction) 131 

Drive, Part 2 (fiction) 367 

Drive, Part 3 (fiction) 639 

Generational Politics in Hamlet 586 

Juggle-Sticks (drama) 27 

Orlando Curioso 150 

Paganism: Emily Stevens Responds 
to Col. Sullivan 430 

Pagan Revival: The Old Religion of 
Nauture No Longer Strictly a Thing 
of the Past 234 

Poetry: The Art of Being More Pre- 
cise 86] 

Shepherds’ Piety: Religious Devo- 


tion Spiced with Topicality and 
Humor 473 

Sonnet IX 735 

Structure and Meaning in Narrative 
94 

The Wife of Bath: What Women 
Really Want 456 

Writing the Essay 334 

Veronasimilitude 384 


Strader, Selena 


The Beast 19 

Beowulf by Any Other Name: Alter- 
native Versions of the Poem 249 

Bilious Herstory: The Politically Cor- 
rect Guide to American History 
504 

Elder-Care: Mae-Mae's Little Legacy 
483 

Frankenstein: The Quest for Accept- 
ance. 47 

Gathering Information 328 

Grendel's Dam 218 

The Lotus Flowers 858 

Marge at Large: Fargo, Directed by 
Joel Coen 155 

Macbeth: Mirror for Monarchs 592 

The Merchant: See No Evil 463 

Pattern Against Pattern: Comments 
on Amy Lowell's "Patterns" 117 

Romance and the Virgin Knight 347 

Senecan Stoicism: Shakespeare's Ta- 
cit Philosophy 613 

Sonnet XVII 738 

Structure and Meaning in Visual 
Art 110 

The Sunne Rising 730 


Sullivan, William 


Even a college would not be 
ashamed (letter) 87 
To the Editor (letter) 316 


Surrey, Henry Howard Earl of 


Translation of Petrarch's Sonnet CXL 
487 


Traherne, Thomas 
News 665 
Wonder 667 


Thornton, Laura 
Wagner's Operatic Revolution: Music 
Drama as Gesamtkunstwerk 887 
Tumino, Tricia 
Provoked to serious thought (letter) 
86 


Vaughan, Henry 
The Retreat 624 
The World 625 


Zilonis, Joseph C. 
Pudding Recipe Requested (letter) 
565 


P, had, J p ° Wi 


by Bob Kneeland 
(formerly of North Middleboro) 


Hand-crafted nusAtic 


One-of-a-kind tables, benches, and 
chairs suitable for sun-room or patio. 


Landscapes, seascapes, 
decorative pieces. 


Hand-crafted jewelry 


Silver, copper, turqoise and other 
semi-precious stones 


257 Hulbert Hollow Rd. 
Spencer, N.Y. 14883 
Tel. (607) 589-6504 
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The 


I 


Poetry Book Shop, Inc. 


Extablished in 92% 
Mail and special orders invited (617) 547-4648 
Outside Massachusetts (1-800-234-POEM) 
FAX (617) 547-4230 


6 Plympton Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 
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Harvard 


Book Store 


SINCE 1932 


1256 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, MA 02138 


NEW BOOKS 
BREADTH FOR THE GENERAL READER ¢ DEPTH FOR 
THE SCHOLAR *¢ VALUE FOR EVERYONE 


8 


FEATURED 50 : our monthly selection at 20% off 
a 


FREQUENT BUYER CARD 
* 


AWARD-WINNING REMAINDER SECTION 
50 - 80 % off 


of 


SPECIAL ORDER SERVICE — fastest in the area 
* 


WORLD-WIDE SHIPPING ¢ FREE GIFT WRAPPING 
GIFT CERTIFICATES — ANY AMOUNT 


(617) 661-1515 or 661-1616 1-800-542-READ 
FAX (617) 497-1158 Internet: harvardbk@aol.com 


Mon.-Thurs. 9:30 am — 11:00 pm Fri, & Sat. 9:30 am — Midnight 
Sunday 10:00 am — 10:00 pm 


YOUR AD 
HERE 


? 


TEXT and CONTEXT offers free advertising to quality restaurants, 
book stores, publishers, printers, artists and craftsmen, and 
purveyors of educational materials. The size and placement of 
ads in any particular issue is determined by the shape ‘of the 
editorial content, but several different-sized spaces are normally 
available, including outside back and inside front and back covers. 
Although the magazine has a limited circulation, it may have the 
right kind of readership for your business: bright, inquisitive, 
educated people interested in writing, reading, and discussing 
ideas. Besides, some copies go to libraries or are shared privately 
among several readers. 


lf you are interested in advertising in TEXT and CONTEXT, 
contact the Editor by telephone at (508) 946-2010 or (508) 947- 
1146, or write to him at Middleborough High School, 71 East 
Grove Street, Middleborough, MA 02346. 


